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ABSTEACT 

A group of 25 members of the higher education 
community of North America visited the Middle East for the purpose of 
improving admissions criteria and academic placement of Arab 
students. Group findings and tha consensus of recommendations are 
reported. Countries studied were: Egypt, Kuwait, Jordan, and Satjdi 
Arabia. Examined were each country's people, its educational history, 
structure, and administration-, and its primary, secondary, technical, 
vocational, and higher educational institutions. Also included is a 
list of special services and a bibliography. (Author/KE) 
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PREFACE 



Today, more than ever, ihc mfluentc oi the Middle Last 

one ot the tradlcs of civihzaiion of the Western world is 
felt by many Its eionomu, social and pohtical influence 
crosses virtually even part of our daily lives Today, we 
find not only many people from the Arab world in the 
United States studying or maintaining professional careers, 
but we also find ourselves vastly influenced in our own 
lifestyles bv thetr culture Additionally, more and more of 
us from North America are cx^icerned with educational 
development m this region of the woild We find an in- 
creasing number of students from the Middle East 
studying in North American institutions of higher 
eduiation And m fact, their influence has had a major 
impai t upon their North American counterparts 

In Oct(^ber and November 1975, 25 members of the 
community of higher education of Nonh America visited 
the Middle East tor the purpose of improving the prcxcss 
bv which' admissions and academic placement of Arab 
students ^akes place This report attempts to catalop the 
findings of this group and to portray the consensu^ of 
rOiommendatums that were identified by the grouf* As 
has been stated m rlie preface of previous workshop 
reports, admission*^ officers and foreign student advisors 
will find that the rcpt)n suggests c^uiilua.ive and quan- 
tltatlve^u>nslderatlons that should he made before i ritual 
edui athWial dei isioos are made 

This vias the tenth m a series of workshops sponsored by 
the JoinV Committee on Workshops (JCOW) Earlier 
workshops were sponsored by the National Association of 
Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA) JCOW was created in 
l%9 when the ' American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO) and the 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) joined NAF- 
SA m the sponsorship of projects Since l%5 three 
workshops have been held at the East-West Center in 
Honolulu, two in Puerto Rico, and one each in Bad- 
Goodesberg. West Germany. Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic, West Africa, and Scandinavia 

The 25 participants in this workshop were selected from 
over 100 applicants Their diversity in background and ex- 
pertise was shown through the variety of institutions they 
represented However, the majority were administrators 
who work in the admission and placement of international 
students at the professional and graduate school level. Vir- 
tually all of them came from admissions backgrounds it 
should be pointed out that all panicipants joined in the 
planning of the workshop itincrarv However, primary 
responsibility was held by the team coordinatofs who were 
deeply involved in the platming of the in-countrv 
arrangeir.ents with the in -country host(s) 

It IS important to state here that the countries involved 
are in a state of constant flux cducationallv As this 
doiument comes off the press, it will find sotne of its 



material aireadv outdated. In spite of this inevitability, it 
IS the purpose of this task force to provide their colleagues 
with as timely, accurate, substantial and helpful a piece of 
research material as is possible. 

As with the workshops on Scandinavia (September 
1973). the group was divided into four (4) country teams. 
Originally. Lebanon wai .one of the countries to be in- 
cluded. Extensive planning by the team and in-counti>' ad- 
ministratois promised a full country stay However, the 
political/military situation of the summer of 1975 con- 
tinued through the falf-prohibiting such a visit, and 
)COW was required to postpone the iitHOuntry research 
on Lebanon. Much to the credit of the Lebanese team 
members and the good sei^'ices of the Americiin Friends of 
the Middle East in Beirut and Amman, the pfq^ram in- 
volving the educational system of Jordan was designed and 
planned We are particularly grateful to the many people 
in Amman, to the government of Jordan, as well as to the 
United States Mission for their support, candor and help* 
fulneiiS in light of the situation. We will see the seaion on 
Jordan as a part of the general report Additionally, it is 
important to know that as soon as it is possible, a small 
group of the Lebanese experts will make arrangements to 
complete their task to publish a supplementary document 
under separate cover 

The format of the workshop foll9wed closely that of the 
Scandinavia workshop Following a three-day orientation 
in Cairo, the teams spent the following ten days in their 
lespective countries The entire group then reassembled at 
the end of this time to write its report, make its recom- 
mendations and present those recommendations for final 
approval We all found the format to be particularly help- 
ful The opportunity for extended in-country slays to 
gather necessary research information was imperative. 
Many also felt that is was quite necessary to have ad- 
ditional time at the end of the workshop to allow for im- 
mediate rewrite and update of the reports 

We suggest that you refer to the reports of the previous 
nine workshops (listed on the back of this document) 
They vary in style, content, and format, but all will 
provide the admissions and placement officers with in- 
sights concerning the background and rationale for selec- 
tion placement decisions 

In this workshop we were fortunate to have as an ob- 
server the President-Elect of the Community Section 
(COMSEC) of NAFSA. Lee Thompson She has included 
her observations as pan of the final section of this report. 
We feel that her findings will round out your information 
on the educational systems within a rapidly changing 
SOI lety 

We hope that in some small measure our enthusiasm for 
what we have learned and what we now share with you will 
continue to bring even more closely together students from 



the Middlf hast and those here, and that our relationship 
with the Arab world will continue to ^row even stronger 

In atknowledgmg the assistance of the many who sup- 
ported this cffon I was panic ularly fortunate to have had 
Ann Epstein design the cover of this document and 
produce much of the graphic an work associated with the 
manuscript The experience of working with a group of 25 
professionals in a vibrant part of the world was one of the 
most exciting things I have done. However, I am aware 



and grateful th;u if it were not for the support of the 
Georgetown University Admissions Office, I would have 
been unable to honor Bob Hefling's request thai I assume 
the Editorship of this report four weeks before the 
workshop. I owe my colleagues at Georgetown and my 
wife (and co-editorH Juliana my thanks 

Frank Molck 

Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Middle* F:asi in»ludcs a number of tounines. and that number will varv with the orientation of the individual iden- 
tifying the area Durmj^ the planning stages for this workshop, the members of the Joint Committee on Workshops con- 
sidered onlv the countries of the Arab Peninsula and the eastern Arab countries of North Africa The Arab Republic of 
Egypt, Kuwait. Lebanon, and the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia were selected for study, as those countries have the largest 
number of ^ludents studying in the United States. 

I he civil strife m Lebanon was a concern to all of us during the final planning stages The Assistant Workshop Director had 
visited that country in July and. with the able help of Orin Parker of AFME. planned an excellent program for the par- 
ticipants going to Lebanon. At the very last minute, (in fact, after I arrived in Cairo on October 14) we had to cancel the 
Lebanon visit due to the acceleration of the civil war and the general insecure situation that existed there. The Lebanese 
team had been alerted to this possibility and Jordan had been selected as an alternate country; however, an alternate 
program had not been developed for that country, nor had accommodations been reserved for the team. In spite of the last 
minute change, the lack of prior planning, and the lack of adequate accommodations, the participants going to Lebanon 
proceeded to Jordan and did an outstanding job of reporting on that country, as is shown by their report included m this 
text 

This workshop was extremely fortunate in having four well-qualified observers accompanying the group Although they 
were not funded by the workshop budget, each observer accepted the responsibility of being a regular participant, and 
responded accordingly The section of this report entitled. "Middle East Mosiac." was the result of the work of one observer 
and constitutes a new dimension not found m the previous reports of this nature That commentary should be of particular 
interest to all professionals and volunteers who work with foreign students. 

The participants found that the numbers of students coming lo this country to further their education will continue to in- 
crease The current information included here is presented in order to better consider, evaluate, place, and advise these 
students in order that they return to their homes to apply their increased knowledge and skills so desperately needed in the 
manpower development of their country By careful study of this repon this dissemination of knowledge and skills can be 
facilitated with the greatest benefit to all cc>ncerned 

RobertJ Hefling 
March, 1976 

'Mrs Thompson was the Chairman-elect of the Community Section of NAFSA at the time of the Workshop. She was in- 
vited by the Workshop Director to participate as an observer and to prepare a commentary on the social-cultural 
background of the students coming from the countries being studied. She did spend approximately two weeks in Egypt and 
was a member of the team that went to Saudi Arabia for eight days. In addition to participating in the interviews and visits 
of the other participants. Mrs Thompson took advantage of every opportunity to explore her interests with numerous 
people outside of the academic spectmm This section of the report is the result of her keen obsevations and insights. 
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THE COUNTRY AND 
ITS PEOPLE 

It would be presumptuous in a report ot this nature for 
the authors to enter into a discussion of Egypt's 
magnificent ancient civihzation. for much has been writ- 
ten on the sub)C(t Therefore, the information presented 
here will concentrate on the other influences upon the 
educational system developing in Egypt 

Geography 

The country oct npics an area slightly larger than Califor- 
nia. Nevada, and Arizona combined Its dominant 
physical features are deserts to the east and the west of the 
Nile River, the second longest river in the world 

The countrv* is still 70% rural Hence, agriculture 
generates a large pojtion of the national income, with 
major crops of cotton, wheat, rice, and corn At the end of 
the 1960's, the government concentrated on increasing 
productivity in every branch of industry even though oil 
hud become the country's most important mineral resour- 
ce However, electric power supplied by the Aswan High 
Dam has reduced the role of oil and natural gas as major 
st)urcesof fuel for both industrial and urban domestic pur- 
poses 

Egypt, with a population of approximately 40 million, is 
the most populous country* m the Arab World and the 
second mosr populous country on the continent of Africa 
The capital city of Cairo, with a population of eight 
million. IS the largest cit\ on the continent Alexandria, 
the second largest (itv in E:gvpt, wuh a population of 2 3 
million, continues to retain its importance as a northern 
seaport N'earlv the entire population (%%) lives along 
the Nik- River Valley although it is less than 4% of the 
(ountrv's area Thus the densit\ o{ ihe area, more than 
2.')00 persons per square mile, is one of the highe^r in the 
world 

Egyptians are of Hamitic origin However, there is some 
influence m the northern population by the peoples from 
the Mediterranean areas and the southern population by 
the Nubian peoples from black Africa Indigenous 
minorities mclude more than three million Coptics who 
have retained their historic Christian affiliation, the 
50.000 Bedouins, who are now in the process of 
assimilation mto permanent settlement, and the Nubians 
of the south who originally came to the Nile Valley from 
Sudan In 1964, many of the Nubians resettled on the east 
side of the Nile and are a chief source of labor in the delta 
region cities Greeks, Italians, Maltese, and a few Ar- 
menians, comprise the foreign minority groups, located 
primarily in Cairo and Alexandria, who have retained their 
own language, religion and social customs 

Egypt, whose state religion is Islam and official language 
IS Arabic, is 90% Sunni Moslem However, English and 
French are both important commercial languages and are 
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understood by the majority of the literate population, 
40% of the population is in fact literate 

Charactensttcs of the People 

As in most Arab families traditional familial attitudes 
remain strong. The family is a closely knit unit in which 
the members receive much psychological support from one 
another When children reach adulthood, they continue to 
live at home until they marry, although hints of change are 
arising. Grandparents, aunts, uncles, and sometimes in- 
laws often live together, each playing an important role in 
the life of the family. The Egyptian family is patriarchal 
and cultural tradition favors the male. However, during 
the past generation, women have been making strides 
towards political and social equality, although the law still 
favors the male in cases of inheritance. 

Government 

On June 18, 1953, Egypt was officially declared a 
republic. In 1938. Egypt and Syria formed a union, ter- 
minated in 1961, called the United Arab Republic (UAR). 
However, Egypt retained the name United Arab Republic 
until 1971. when it then assumed its present name, the 
Arab Republic of Egypt (ARE). Under the Permanent 
Constitution proclaimed on September 11, 1971, 
executive autority is vested in the President (Chief of 
State) He is popularly elected to a six year term and must 
receive an absolute majority of the votes cast. The 
President appoints the Vice Presidents, the Prime Minister 
(Head of Government), and the Council of Ministers 
(Cabinet) The unicameral People's Assembly hai> 360 
members, ten are appointed by the President The term of 
an assembly member is five years The highest court is the 
Court of Cassation whose judges are appointed by the 
President The 25 political units into which Egypt is 
divided are called governorates (provinces), each ad- 
ministered by a governor appointed by the president 

THE BASIC EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

History 

Egypt's educational system has a considerable history 
From earliest times all activity including education cen- 
tered in the mosque, thus, the mosque became the earliest 
school Students learned to read and recite the A'orjw, and 
hear lectures on such subjects as the Koran, law, tradition, 
Arabic philosophy, history, and medicine. This religious 
system, represented later by the University of Al-Azhar 
and Its associated schools, dates back to the eighth century. 
The modern Egyptian educational system originated with 
the ascendance to power of Mohammed Ali in the 
nineteenth century when a new educational system 
developed along pragmatic, secular lifies, co-existing with 
the traditional religious system As Mohammed Ali idpn- 
iified his needs in maintaining political control in Egypt, 
he turned to education as the means for achieving his 



goals He scpt .iiuknis lo I-urope. chiefly to Frame, for 
M-ientific. technical, and military training Between 1816 
and 1831, he opened schools to tram personnel in military 
fields as well as in auxiliar>' services required by a modern 
military organization These school included medicine, 
pharmacy, veterinary medicine, engineering, com- 
munications, and music for training buglers and trum- 
peters To further develop an administrative structure, he 
established a school of accountancy as well as ad- 
ministration To provide manpower for Egypt's industrial 
and agricultural enterprises, he established an industrial 
school, a school of irrigation, and a school of agriculture 

Thus, Mohammed All established an intensive network 
of higher technical schools, each designed to provide 
trained manpower for a specific field. This early attempt at 
relating education to the manpower needs of the society 
served to emphasize the need for coordinated educational 
planning among the sectors of an educational system and 
to identify the complex problems involved in attempting 
to establish modern educational institutions in a 
traditional setting. Mohammed All's attempts at mo- 
dernizing education were thwarted by numerous problems 
such as finding knowledgeable instructors, qualified 
students, (no modern schools existed at the lower levels), 
as well as suitable instructional materials. To help assuage 
this latter difficulty, in 1833 he estalj|^shed a school of 
translation which had a bureau of translation. By 1848, the 
bureau produced over 2,000 documents which were trans- 
lations of European texts. This influx of printed material 
from Europe represented a major channel for the introduc- 
tion of new ideas and thus fostered the growth of an 
Egyptian national consciousness. 

Mt^hammcd All found it was necessary to coordinate 
and diversify the educational system that had developed 
B,y the 18^0's. the modern educational institution con- 
sisted of primarv schools in every province and a large 
number of specialized colleges with but one preparatory 
school lietween the higher and lower levels To remedy the 
inadequate preparation of the pupils, a special two year 
preparatory course was introduced 

The prm( iples of the educational system during 
Mohammed Ah's reign and the characteristics of the 
schools developed during this brief period, forced the 
Egyptian educational system into a unique format that was 
to endire for many decades For example, 1) the 
educational system became centralized, 2) higher in- 
stitutions were designed specifically as a place to tram of- 
fuials and officers Thus, the educational system provided 
a pipeline into giwernment service Such training entitled 
an individual to governmental and administrative 
positions. the modern system was strongly elitist in 
character The result was that the traditional schools 
remained the onlv source of education available to the 
masses Thus, two separate and parallel systems of 
education, the modern and the traditional, emerged 
within the countr>', each committed to radically different 
values 

During this period, various types of international 
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schools were established in Egypt Among them were the 
missionary schools the eco/fs lihre^ gratuites et umver- 
ielles, nondenominational institutions sponsored by the 
French who were living in Egypt (admission was open to 
Egyptian and international students), and the "minority 
school," organized and administered by the local Greek. 
Italian, or Armenian community They produced 
graduates who were highly westernized, entered 
professional, business, and governmental service careers. 
The graduates of the modern schools established by 
Mohammed Ali prospered and achieved a social status that 
was quite elite. Also, there existed a growing awareness by 
many reformers that education had to serve as a basis for 
the development of Egypt and therefore the achievement 
of economic independence. Tfius, a growing demand for 
educational development emerged among the people. The 
latter half of the nineteenth century brought the in- 
troduction of numerous reforms calling for a 
reorganization of the educational structure. They were 
never fully implemented because of administrative and 
financial difficulties as well as due to the domination by 
the British. As a result, a keen sense of awarenesis of the 
country's educational problems had been created among 
many people The continuing efforts of the reformers to 
promote a more viable educational system and to improve 
the quality of the teachers as well as the administrative 
stucture in general had begun to produce significant 
results 

Egypt in 1922 established a monarchy and proclaimed a 
new constitution Article 79 of this new constitution 
provided for compulsory free elementary education, nor- 
mally terminal education for the masses Primary schools, 
which led to an academically-oriented higher education, 
remained available on a tuition basis The slfructure and 
philosophy of secondary education however, remained 
substantively the same 

Higher education, connoting post -secondary* education 
today, IS only a recent development in Egypt Prior to the 
nineteenth century there were no institutions of higher 
education with the exception of Al-Azi:ar University, 
primarily an institution where students receivH t.he 
old training in Islamic subjects. Al-Jami-ah Al-Ahliyah 
was established in 1908 as an independent university 
financed by public donations and essentially free of state 
control. Egyptian University, the first official, national 
university was formally established m 1925. It in- 
corporated Al-Jami-ah Al-Ahlyah as the college of arts, 
whereas the other existing higher institutions, law, 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, and commerce, 
became its other colleges The Egyptian University 
changed its name to Fouad I University in 1936, and then 
to the University of Cairo in 1953. A second university was 
founded in Alexandria in 1942, and m 1950, Am Shams 
University was founded Throughout this period of ex- 
pansion access to government employment was through 
higher education However, the number of employment 
positions available for graduates steadily declined in 
relation to the number of applicants 



Ilu* Rcvolunofi (»l 1'>*>J l)iou^ht torih H^vpi as a free 
and indrpcndciit natKMi undrr Fu-sidcnt (jamal Abdul 
NasHT The revolutionary government snur U>'52 has at- 
tempted to rcstruiturc the educational svstem to bnng it 
into Harmons with its pohtKal. social, and economic ^i)als 

Changes occurred in structure and curriculum in grades 
1 through 12 Changes and expansion occurred at higher 
levels 

By virtue ot the 'Law ot' Al-Azhar Development," 
colleges of modern sciences had been established m 1961, 
along with the original colleges of islamic theology, 
jurisprudence and Arabic lanugage In 1957, Assiut 
University was founded, followed bv Mansura and Tanta 
Universities m 1972, and Zagazig University in 1974 
Finally, Helwan University, Egypt's newest university, was 
established in 197") 

The rapid increase m the number of students entering 
higher education placed a tremendous burden on existing 
human and physical resources like the pressures earlier at 
the elementary and secondary level The government 
resorted to two measures in an effort to accommodate the 
growing number of young people interested in pursuing 
higher education The fust, established m 195^, created 
the svstem of external students These were students 
barred from attending classes However, since the colleges 
of arts, (ommerce, have no attendance requirements, the 
student', joined these three faculties The second, 
established m 1957, provided a number of higher in- 
striutcs to tram students m vari»)us professional fields in- 
cluding fine arts, music, agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dusirv 

Shorilv after the Revolution, the government initiated a 
natit)nal plan for priorit\ projects The first five-year plan, 
proposed for 1955-1960, included the following 
educational projects 1) universal primarv enrollment 
within ten years, 2) diversification and upgrading post- 
primary' education with an emphasis upon technical and 
vcKational education, and 3) qualitative improvements in 
such arras as curriculum development, teacher training, 
a.nd educational administration Although other five-year 
plans had been proposed, the country lacked the financial 
resources with which to implement many of the projects 
However, since the middle of the 1950's, matters other 
than education had had a higher priority in Egypt, and 
therefore educational development had suffered Today, 
only ^ 7% of the national income is spent on education 
However, ihose invc^lved in forming national policy main- 
tain hope in improving conditions as thev relate to 1) the 
high illiteracy, 2) curriculum development, 3) 
examinations A) extension of compulsory education to 
grade nme, 5) teacher training, 6) shortages in staff and 
phvsilal facilities, and 7) increased development of 
technical and vo( ational cdu( ation 

Enrolling rural children in compulsory primarv' 
education remains a priority The ratio of males to females 
for grades 1 through 12 is 2 1 This reflects strong cultural 
influences lessened perhaps by extension of compulsory 
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education through grade nine The success the Egyptians 
have in educating their female children will have 
significant repercussions for all levels of education and 
manpower development 

Aiimtnt\trjtton 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for all public 
and private primary, preparatory, and secondary in- 
stitutions, including those offenng primary teacher 
training and tech meal- vocational education it also 
prescribes the curriculum, appoints teachers, administers 
examinations, and provides a system of inspection for sub- 
jects at all levels Foreign (international) schools are 
responsible to the Ministry of Education, but supported 
privately 

The Ministry of Higher Education is responsible for all 
aspects of education pertaining to all universities and other 
institutions of higher learning, with the exception of the 
University of Al-Azhar In this case the Ministry of Al- 
Azhar Affairs IS responsible for all aspects of education as 
they pertain to the University of Al-Azhar as well as the 
ancient Muslim system of education that exists in the 
primary through secondary schools throughout the nation 
There are other ministries outsid-r of the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry' of Education which maintain apprenticeship 
training centers at the secondary school level and also 
provide accelerated training for adults and skilled workers 
Some examples of these other ministries are: 1) the 
Ministry of Industry, 2) the Ministry of Agriculture, and 3) 
the Ministry of Public Health 

There exists under the Ministry of Education, the 
Department ot Foreign Cultural Relations and Central Ser- 
vices in the area of foreign cultural relations this depart- 
ment oversees 1) Egyptians teaching in Arab and African 
countries, 2) students from Arab countries coming to the 
ARE, and 3) educational bilateral agreements with other 
countries in the area of central services, the department 
oversees. 1) general exammations, 2) free private 
education; 3) audio-visual education, 4) educational 
programs via radio and television; 3) in-service training for 
teachers, 6) physical education and social education, and 
7) libraries 

A powerful body in higher education is the Supreme 
Council of Universities, a government organ which is the 
supreme council for governing the Egyptian universities It 
IS composed of thirty-three members, The most senior 
university president, who thereby sits in the cabinet of the 
Ministry of Higher Education, serving as a link between 
the government and the universities chairs the council. 
The members include; 1) presidents 
egyptian universities; 2) deputy presidents of the univer- 
sities, 3) one delegate from each university chosen by 
members of each University Council for a term of one year, 
4) five individuals chosen for their experience in university 
education and public affairs for a renewable term of two 
years and appointed by a decree issued by the Minister of 
Higher Education, and 3) the Secretary General of the 
Council. The functions of the Council are 1) to formulate 
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\\\v U't.il |u)lii\ ot urn\(tsitv tdiu.ition .iritl rcsc.mli in 
order ti> meet tlic luciK t>l the iouiHr\, 2) to loonhn.itc 
undcrj^radiutc and poMgr.iiluatc studies ihfou^dioui the 
universities. S) to enu)uraj,»e i ooperation at the tatultv and 
deparinieni !e\(! anu)n^» the universities i) to suhmn 
[>ro[H>sa!s t«) tlie ^»o\erntTieni ioniernin^» the annual 
l)udj^et to consider ail tuatiers related tt> eiluiation at 
iIk various levels, jnd ()) to t)r^Mni/e lomtniitees lom- 
posed ot nu'iiibers of ilu- (ounul. nietnhers ot the 
teaJiinj,' statt. and expeits H) siudv matters ret|uirin^» 
detuileil stud\ 

Another hij^hiv sekit ^»o\ernnient or^Mn is the National 
Spettali/ed Counul. tounded in June l')"*, as a lonsultin^ 
bodv ro the President ot"H^'\pt The Count il was treated to 
allow tor timnnuuN in educational planning and polu\ 
rej,Mrdless ot than^^s in the ottue ot prime minister 
AUliouj^h he is the titular head of the Coumil. the 
President af^poinis one member to serve as thairtnan 
whose respot)sihilitv is to submit to hjm the resolutions ot 
the C ouni il 

I he National Speuali/ed (.ounul is H) be composed ot 
tour subcouncils 1) ilie CoutKii on hdutation, Stientifi* 
Research, anti lechnolo^v. 2) the Council on Hconotnics 
and Products >) the Council on Services (Public Health), 
and i) the Council on Culture and the Arts However, 
onI\ tht tlrst two exist currentiv During its tlrst \ear. the 
concerns ot the ( ouncil on Fducation, Scientitlc Research 
and lecluKtjoj^v were 1) hi^'her educatioti. 2) ^^eneral 
manp<tvver, ^) reli^,Mous eckic atioii. 0 scientitlc research, ')) 
liieracv . and (>) adult education 

IS a number ot the Association ot Arab Utiivti- 
sjties. a [u»nj,u)vernmentai assouation whose metnluTship 
ifuludes tht presidents ot all Arab universities it tneets 
twut annuailv to distuss 1) standards in education in all 
Aral) countries 2) meetini^s ot the deans, and ^) 
arranj^'enienis tor exchan^'e ot tacultv and students Preseiii- 
I\ tht Assoc iatii)n is attempting' to coordinate the 
programs iA siudv course-hours, etc . in the fatuities of 
a^^'rituliure aUvi suenie throu^'liout the Arab universities 

Ihe Association publishes a book m Arabic on the 
equivaleru les t>t tamed univtrsitv de^^rees thr()u^houl tlie 
Arab world 

Sm/i ture 

Ihe educational structure presentiv consists ot the 
tollc)win^» 

i Primary ( due at ion ^»rades 1-6 
1! Preparatory tducatn)n ^»rades 
III ^tcondarv education grades 10-12 oi 10-1 \ 
A deneral Secondary - grades 10-12 - 

1 I.iierarv (Arts) [)ranch 

2 Scientitlc brancli 

\S 1 ec htiK al ^( c otularv ^uadts 10-12 

1 ( ommertial branch 

2 industrial branch 

^ Aj,»ru ultiiral branch 
( i ItnU ntarv leacher Irainin^» grades lO-l i 



n Vocationai/'lechnitian Irainin^,' -grades lO-li 

IV I ethnical Institutes— grades 1 M } 

V Higher Institutes-- incorporated int(> the university 
svsteni 

VI Universities , 

( ertiticafes, di[)lotiias, anti degrees are descril)eci under 
the pertinent sections. 

Ijriii^u.j^e of Iristriuiton 

Arabic is the language of instruction in grades 1 through 
12 with the exception of some private schools it is also the 
medium o{ mstrutiion at postsecondary stht)ols. eoliegcs, 
universities, and former higher institutes* The exception 
where Hnglish is used is primarily in engineering and the 
stiences from lliC scct)nd and third years of one's study 
through ct)mpletion Aii years t)f study in medicine and 
medical related fields utilize English At the American 
University in Cairo, English is the medium t)f instruction. 
In spite of the fact that some disciplines and some in- 
stitutions use Fnglish as the medium of instructit)n, a 
student's proficiency m English may fall short of the level 
retpiired tor study in the U S 

AcJi/t'mn Calendar 

The school year calendar the system usually begtns the 
third week in September and ends in either May or June, 
normally with a two week midyear break However, the 
beginning date is sometimes affected by the month long 
fast of Ramadan For example, in 1975, Ramadan ended 
on Ottober 8 Classes began for grades 1 through 12 t)n 
(Xtober 1 1 and for higher education on Octt)ber 18 Due 
to this delav. the midyear break mav last only one week 
anti the closing date may be extended ant>ther week 

iiradin^ System 

Ihe grading stale in grades 1 through 12 is represented 
by a pertentage figure (0-100 %), with 100 representing 
superu)r performante and M) representing the minimum 
passing grade In higher edutatit)n, the following grading 
stale IS generally usetl 8M00, Extellent :V84, Very 
Cood, 6V"4, Good, M)-64, Pass t)r Fair, ^V49, Weak; 0- 
Ver> Weak The latter two grades are failing marks 
(I'urther information is provided untler "Universities") 

lt\\ial Ha\i\ 

Ihe educational system in the ARF remains highly cen- 
tralized AM policy IS prestribed by law An example of this 
IS noted in Artitle 19 c^f the first Egyptian ConstitutK)n of 
192^ provides ft)r compulsory free elementary education 
In Julv 1962, all publit education from grade 1 through 
the doctorate was made free 

There is one law which governs admission to post- 
secondary studies Admission to universities is determined 
by the results ot the secondary school certificate 
exatni nation and by a cjuota system established by each 

' Uh Mf^htr lnsfjuit( ot Sh(»uhrj. fiuuuicd in used Fn^li^'h js its 

nuiluini nt mMiiii ikh- untrl Its Mtidc tit IumIv >\4s pntDjriK torc'iKO 

hrs! Moithl vcar sJinluits h.ul to ihiIikU i lasses in 1 nglish jnd 
Arahu 
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tauiliv I'MialK ihosi suKicnis witli the Inghcsi siorcs 
enroll jn ihc tauiliv of tlit ti (hi>u(\ those with lower siores 
jn the ^ctond dioiic and so on Ihc cjuota svstcm has 
been severe I V intui/cd. tor it heightens the import ante ot 
rxaniinations arui sclcus oat rnan\ who mi^ht develop 
later m then auidemit areas I urtherniore. tficre is often 
little relationship hetwetn a siiident's field of interest and 
thefaiultv towhuh ht or she is assigned I his isespetiallv 
true when the student is unal)le to enroll in his preferred 
area ot interest 

In auordame with ihe law, cverv iiniversitv graduate is 
guaratneed a lol-^ However, at times the )ob mav have lit- 
tle or no relationship ro the education and training whuh 
the student has received 

PRIMARY, PREPARATORY, 
AND 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Prior to Its reform in 19^6, the educational system in 
Egypt had two directional aims First, to provide education 
to the elite and the uvil servants from primary school 
through university, setond, to render basic education to 
the rest of the population m the elementary schools There 
were, however, five coexisting forms of education I) the 
traditional kuttuh and Al-Azhar University, 2) the 
primary, secondary, and higher schools which charged 
tuition fees, taught foreign languages, and led to the 
academic secondary schools and univerMties (adopted from 
Furope at the beginning of the 19th centurv), 3) the 
elementary, post elementary, and elementary teacher 
training schools which were established by the British and 
neither charged tuition nor offered foreign languages. 4) 
the free, compulsory schools which were established by the 
government of F.gypt in 1925 and were similar to the 
clementaty schools, 5) the foreign (international) schools 
which were intrc-)duced to Egypt by foreign secular and 
religious groups and offered imported curricula. The 
tuition-free elemeniary schools were for the majority of the 
childreff However, graduates of these schools were not 
allowed to continue their studies at academic secondary 
schools. They were permitted to enter only the religious 
secondary schools, leading to the University of Al-Azhar, 
or they could continue their studies at vocational and 
elementary teacher training schools Several steps were 
taken to unify the differing educational systems, and in 
1944 primary school tuition was abolished 

The educational system for grades 1 through 12 was 
reorganized by virtue of the low of 1956, to allow three 
forms of primar\', preparatory, and secondary education 
Students could complete this stage of education [)y at- 
tending public, private or Al-Azhar schools. (The Al- 
Azhar system is described under the University of Al- 
Azhar, and private schools arc discussed below.) 



Pnmun VJuiMum 

Ihe dittereni t\f)es ot primarv schot)ls have been united 
in accordance with the reforms of 1956 Ihe primary level 
ot education has become compulsory and coeducational 
for .(II children from the ages of six through twelve I tually 
developed examinations are administered after the second 
and fourth years of primary school If a student tails one of 
these examinations, or the sixth year final examination, 
the year may be repeated If the student f ails the secondary 
examinations a second time, the student is promoted to 
the next year despite the failure since education at this 
stage IS compulsory When a child reaches the age of 14 
but has not successfully completed primary education, the 
Ministry of Education is no longer responsible for the 
student's education As a consequence, the maximum 
amount of time that can be spent at this level of education 
IS eight years. It may be noted that children have three op- 
portunities to repeat year upon failure of second, fourth, 
and sixth year examinations, but cannot m fact repeat 
more than two of these three years since a third repetition 
would have to be made at age 15 

The curriculum is designed to give children basic 
literacy, preparation for the next stage of education, and 
some technical skills to assist in life adjustment.* The 
following curriculum chart provides a weekly timetable of 
the total number of 45 minute periods devoted to each 
subject 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

/ears 

Subjects 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Religion 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Arabic and Penmanship 10 10 10 10 9 9 
Arithmetic and 

Geometry 6 6 6 6 6 6 

Science and Hygiene 1* 2 2 3 4 4 
Social Sciences 

(Geography, History, 

and Egyptian Society) 0 1* 3 3 3 3 
Technical Education 
(Handicrafts and Arts) 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Agriculture (boys)/ 
Home Economics 

(girls) 0 0 112 2 

Physical Education 3 3 3 '2 2 2 

Music 111111 

TOTAL 26 28 31 31 32 32 

*one hour observations 

The differences between the spoken and written forms 
of Arabic require that a proportionately large amount of 
time be allotted to the subject. 

In the 1974-75 school year, 85% of all six year olds 
(750,000 children) were enrolled. The year 1980 is the 
target date for enrolling 100% of the childrrn reaching the 
minimum age. Enrollments in all grades of the 10,140 
primary schools totalled 4,074,893 for the academic year 
1974-75 In the same year 90% of the children completing 
the sixth grade passed the final examination, standardized 
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at the povcrnoratc level, and were* awarded the Primary 
Cenfuate. allowing them to continue to the preparatory' 
stage 

Post Primary Education 

The secondary school system underwent several 
modifications prior to the 1956 law. The length of srcon 
dary school varied between three, four, and five years, with 
the fifth year providing specialization in literary, scientific, 
or mathematics branches. Normally, a student entered at 
the age of twelve. With the passage of the Act of 1953, the 
preparatory school emerged to replace the last two years of 
the primary and first two years of secondary school in- 
struction. 

The law of 1956 divided the secondary school 
curriculum into two levels: three years of preparatory and 
three years of secondary. Presently, there are three types of 
secondary schools; general, technical, and elementary 
teacher training, (A fourth option for postpreparatory 
level education is through the relatively new 
vocational /technician schools that offer terminal 
programs.) General secondary education is divided into 
two sections: literary and scientific. Technical secondary 
education is divided into three branches: industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial (Technical secondary 
education is described under "Secondary Education, 
Technical Studies.") 

Preparatory Education 

Under current policy, preparatory education provides a 
three year curriculum in general academic subjects which 
prepares graduates for varied secondary school programs of 
education. All former technical preparatory schools which 
offered programs in industrial, agricultural, and com- 
mercial studies have now been converted into secondary 
level institutions Total enrollment in 2,663 preparatory 
schools in 1974-75 was 1,199.554. The following 
curriculum chart provides a weekly timetable of the total 
45 minute periods devoted to each subject. 

PREPARATORY EDUCATION 







years 




Subiects 


1 


2 


3 


Religion 


2 


2 


2 


Arabic 


6 


6 


6 


English (French in 10% of 








Schools) 


5(6) 


5(6) 


5(6^ 


Arithmetic and Mathematics 


4 


4 


4 


Science and Hygiene 


4 


4 


4 


Social Sciences 








Geography 


1 


1 


1 


History 


1 


1 


1 


Egyptian Society 


1 


1 


1 


Technical Education 








(Handicrafts and Arts) 


2 


2 


2 


Agriculture (boys)/ 








Home Economics (girls) 


2 


2 


2 


Physical Education 


2 


2 


2 


Music 


1 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


31 


31 


32 



Locally developed examinations are administered in May 
at the close of the first and second years of preparatory 
school Students who fail three subjects, must repeat the 
academic year. Students who fail two subjects may retake 
examinations in those subjects in August. If one fails 
again, the academic year must be repeated Students who 
complete the prescribed curriculum and pass the 
Preparatory Examination, developed at the governorate 
level and administered by each governorate in June, 
receive the Preparatory Certificate. Siudents who fail this 
examination are not able to retake subject examinations, 
but rather must repeat the academic year. 

In the 1974-75 school year, 75% of those enrolled 
passed the Preparatory Examination. Certificate holders 
with high marks may proceed to general academic secon- 
dary schools, technical secondary schools or primary teacher 
training institutes. Those who pass with lower marks are 
directed into the technical secondary schools, primary 
teacher training institutions or vocational/ technician in- 
stitutions. Enrollment in 1974-75 at the 410 general secon- 
dary schools and the 205 secondary sections affiliated with 
preparatory schools was 340,000 (225,000 male and 
115,000 female). Enrollment in 1974-75 at the 513 
technical secondary schools was 333.1 13. at the 66 elemen- 
tary teacher-training institutes it was 33.275, and at the 4 
technician schools the enrollment was 2,825. Thus, a total 
of 709,213 students were enroljed at the secondary school 
level. 

Secondary Education, Genera/ Studies 

The Education Act of 1953 reorganizing the general 
secondary education provides a general academic 
curriculum of three years. Students take general courses 
the first year, but during tfie last two years they specialize 
either in the scientific or literary (arts) section. 

Students attend 36 class periods per week The 
curriculum for the first year includes religion, Arabic, two 
European languages (English, French, and/or German), 
social studies (history,- geography, Egyptian society), 
mathematics (algebra and trigonometry), science (physics, 
chemistry, biology), handicrafts and arts, physical 
education, and youth organization. With the division of 
the curriculum in the second year, Arabic religion, 
European languages, and Egyptian society continue to be 
courses common to both sections. Students in the literary 
section begin the study of philosophy and continue with 
social studies which are expanded to include economics 
and sociology, but eliminate all science and mathematics 
courses for the final two years. Students in the scientific 
section continue with mathematics and sciences at an ad- 
vanced level and eliminate all social studies and han- 
dicrafts and art courses. 

Studerits take locally developed examinations at the 
conclusion of the first and second years of secondary 
school, in the nationally administered General Secondary 
Education Certificate Examination, students of each sec- 
tion are tested in approprisKe subjects and may take one or 
two of, the following optional adv^^nced level 
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examinations Arabu or a Huropcan language, 
mathcmatKS or bioiogy Hxtra points earned in passing the 
advanced level examinations are added to the initial total 
with no corresponding change in the initial maximum 
pc^mts, thus giving some students the opportunity to store 
in excess of 100% and thereby enhancing their chances for 
university admission If students choose to be examined in 
two subjects, It IS mandatory for one to be Arabic or a 
European language However, the advanced level 
examinations are in no way mandatory and can be regar- 
ded as indices of scholarship rather than mastery of ad- 
dicional course material by the student. Students who fail 
the examination may repeat it only once after a minimum 
pf one year Those who pass the final examination receive 
the General Secondary Education Certificate designated in 
either the literary or scientific section They are then 
eligible to apply to a university for admission 
(See chart on following page) 

Private Schools 

Private schools are owned and operated by Egyptians 
•id/or foreigners and may be secular or have religious af- 
filiations. These schools accommodate ^% of all primary 
school children as well as 17-19% of all preparatory and 
secondary Sthool children It is necessary for private as well 
xs public education in grades 1-12 to follow a curriculum 
prescribed by the Ministry of Education However, in ad- 
dition to the standard, governorate and national 
examinations at appropriate transition points, the private 
schools administer their own promotional examinations. 
Among the 103 private schools, the 19 language schools 
play a significant role in the educational system These 
schools offer English, French or German as the medium of 
instruction for most courses Arabic, then, is not the 
primary language of instruction, although by national fiat 
It must be the .nstructional medium for the subjects of 
religion, Arabic, and Egyptian society. For those who can 
afford them, language schools are in great demand for 
several reasons First, there is a strong interest among 
Egyptians in becoming proficient in foreign languages 
Second, not only are classes smaller but also good teachers 
are attracted by higher salaries than those offered in public 
schools FinaUy, students are generally of a higher social 
status and enjoy a more favorable home learning en- 
vironment 

TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 

Technical and vocational education is defined as the 
form of education provided in educational institutions in 
order to prepare persons for occupations in such fields as 
industry and commerce Occupations in these fields are 
arranged in categories acccvrding to three levels of 
education, namely 1) education at the level of the skilled 
worker, 2) education at the level of the technician; 3) 



edu( ation at the level of the engineer or technologist 

According to the outcome of the General Conference of 
UNESCO at Its Twelfth Session, December, 1962 the 
definitians are as follows: 1) the term "skilled worker" ap- 
plies to persons who have received a broad education and 
training in the exercise of a trade or craft in a particular 
field, 2) the term "technician" applies to persons working 
m the occupations requiring a knowledge ^f technology 
and related sciences between that of a skilled worker and 
that of an engineer or technologist; 3) the term "engineer 
or technologist" applies to persons working in occupations 
for which the need of education in appropriate sciences in 
universities or equivalent institutions of higher education 
is officially of traditionally recognized; occupations at this 
level include such activities as research, development, 
organization, planning, and production. 

Applying these definitions to Egypt's system of 
technical and vocational education, education at the level 
of the skilled worker takes place in the secondary technical 
schools as well as the apprenticeship training centers direc- 
ted by the Ministry of Industry. The latter is a combination 
of school instruction and in-plant practical training 
organized in One of the trades. Education at the level of 
technician takes place at technician schools and at the 
technical institutes. 

Education at the level of engineer or technologist takes 
place at the universities and the higher institutes. The 
university prepares the academic engineer and the higher 
institute, the technologist. * 

Secondary Education. Technical Studies 

The technical secondary schools offer secondary school 
level education along w. h the general secondary schools. 
The requirement for admission i« the Preparatory School 
Certificate as is the case with the general secondary schools. 
Students who have completed the prescribe^ curriculum 
and passed the nationally administered examipation are 
awarded the Technical Secondary School Certificate. 
Although designed to prepare skilled workers in industry, 
agriculture and commerce, the three year technical secon- 
dary school programs afford graduates access to higher 
education Article 73 of the Educational Law stipulates 
that Technical Secondary School Certificate holders are ac- 
cepted into the corresponding university faculties. 
Graduates, then, in the industrial section are accepted in 
the faculty of engineering, agriculture section graduates in 
the faculty of agriculture, and graduates of the commercial 
section in the faculty of commerce. To be considered com- 
petitive, students should have obtained a minimum of 
70% on their certificate examination They are also 
required to take a special entrance examination. However, 
estimates are that only one to 3% of the graduates of the 
technical secondary schools are admitted to university 
faculties, as was the case with the former higher institutes 

In the standard three year technical secondary programs, 
core courses are offered each year in general education as 
well as in the three areas of specialization: industry, 
agriculture, and commerce each devoting an equal amount 
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CERTIFICATE OF 
GENERAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

Public Ezamijaatioat Department 



Sutomont of Marks 



•JVl '^l\'<- 



<IJ<r 



With reference lo tlic register, the following wai found recorded oppoiitc the 
name of the candidate Mr. flHESflMl^ki ^feBBIBBiHBHBl JWMP^Mf 

m the General Secondary Education Certificate Examination, 19 / •/ 
bench number : 7 7- / ^ page : - (Scientific Section) 

•ii^wr. J.;v| ( ^'^^ Regulation ) 



- School 
from : ; 



Subjects 


Max. 


Mm. 


Candte'i Mark 


Arabic Language 


50 






Firjt Forfign Lanj;uage and Translation 


30 


16 




Second Foreign Language 


13 




Mathematics 


!3C 




?5 


Physici 


50 


i 

30 


- 1'- 


Chemistr> 


40 


j6 




Natural Historv 


40 


(6 


> 


Arab society 


20 


8 


\\ 


Total 


390 


161 





Ctdcr of mcnt : Estimate : 

Tbti statement is to ht mbmiiied t* : f,^^ ^ A- 

at the request of Mr. M' rU."^Y[^ ^ '^i ^ 

nfier pavmcnt of the r<'gi\irred fcr. Thr authoptir^ conccrnevi should aicertaia that 
the bcart r of this st.urni'nt 15 the same prrjon whose name is stated therein. 



F«blic R«lationi% I>cpsr(mcn( Si|{aflCar*«. 



Director G*iy«raJ %\ KB«ail««iJon« 



of thcorctual and practical application to the field of 
specialization The curntulum in the industrial branch in- 
cludes courses such as Arabic language and religion, 
foreign language, social studies, physics and nfiatheniatics, 
mechanical drawing and mechanical training, industrial 
hygiene, workshops, estimating jobs, business dealings, 
physical education, and military training Curriculum in 
the agricultural branch includes courses in Arabic language 
and religion, foreign language, animal husbandry, milk 
production and uses, silkworm breeding, rural economy, 
biology, physics, agricultural chemistry, animal products, 
plant protection, food industry, beekeeping, social 
studies, cooperative and farm administration, machine 
repair, public health, physical education, and military 
training. The curriculum in the commercial branch in- 
cludes courses in Arabic language and religion, two foreign 
languages, economic history and geography, bookkeeping, 
labor relations, social insurance, business management, 
the Arab community, financial and statistical 
mathematics, typing and art, hygiene and public health, 
physical education, and military training. 

Rapid and significant developments, particularly in in- 
dustry and commerce, are best illustrated by the following 
comparative enrollment figures: industrial branch 
enrollment increased from 75,007 in 1970-71, to83,475 in 
1974-75, whereas commercial branch enrollment increased 
from 157.179 in 1970-71 to 213.209 in 1974-75; while 
agricultural branch enrollment increased from 36,429 to 
^8.429 during the same period. Finally, it should be noted 
rhat the number of technical secondary schools increased 
from 277inl971to 505 in 197S 

Secondary Educatton. VocuttonaliTechmaan Studies 

A school to train lower level technicians was established 
five years ago The students are prepared for a period of 
five years after completion of preparatory' school Holders 
of the Technnal Secondary School Cerhftcate in either sec- 
tion are considered admissible to the fourth year 
Hducation of this type is considered terminal Currently, 
there arc four schools with a total enrollment of 2.825. 
However, in 1975 only one of the schools had graduated us 
first class and awarded the Vocational Di(4oma The 
Ministry of Education hopes that schools of this type can 
be increased within the near future 

Post Secondary Technical Studies 

The government established postsecondary institutions 
^or general secondary school graduates offering a two year 
curriculum for developing trained technicians 

The Ministry of Higher Education is responsible for the 
^4 institutes, whose enrollment is 27,218 students, of- 
fering technical education in the fields of commerce and 
industry Under the Ministry of Health posi-secondary 
education is offered at five health technical institutes 

Technical and Vocational Training 

There are many opportunities for graduates of the 
pnmary and preparatory schools as well as adults to obtain 
practical, informal training. Apprenticeship training, ac- 
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celerated training and Upgrading of workers by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and vocational schools for training 
in other practical activities are offered by various ministries 
and industrial organizations. 

Trade schools also provide vocational training. Holders 
of the Primary School Certificate are considered admissible 
to these programs. Courses in Arabic, English, arithmetic, 
algebra, science, geometry, and mechanical drawing are 
offered. Practical work in the shop comprises nearly 75% 
of the time spent in the schools. Graduates are well- 
trained technicians who become foremen, managers, or 
owners of their shops. The vocational training schools for 
women provide training in technical and practical 
vocational fields such as salesmanship and cashiering, 
home economics, metalwork (mechanical and decorative), 
leather work, laboratory assistance, agricultural work, 
needlework and dressmaking, nursing, secretarial and 
typing, and fine art (pottery and toys). 

Private Post Secondary Technical Schools 

Private institutes offer two and four year programs in a 
variety of technical and vocational fields. Holders of the 
General Secondary School Certificate are considered 
eligible for admission. Intermediate diplomas are awarded 
at the end of the two year program, and the bachelor 
degree is awarded at the end of the four year program. 
However, neither the two nor the four year institutes are 
recognized by the government. Graduates of these in- 
stitutes are considered for university admission only on the 
basis of their secondary school certificate. (A list of all Post 
Secondary schools appears on the Post Secondary Chart.) 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Teacher education in the Arab Republic of Egypt is 
available in a variety of progran>s. Prospective teachers may 
enter programs in primary, preparatory, secondary, or 
technical teaching fields, or they mjiy enter in-service 
training. 

Pnmary School Teacher Training 

Teachers at the primiry school level begin their teacher 
education program after they have completed preparatory 
school (six years primary and three years preparatory). 
They enter neither secondary school nor a bachelor degree 
program as one would in the United States. The five year 
primary teacher training programs are provided at the 
specialized schools located throughout the country. There 
are at least two in each governorate for a total of 66. Most 
of them are not coeducational. The teaching staff is 
generally required to possess either the Special Diploma in 
Education or a Master of Arts in Education. During the 
first three years of the five year program, the curriculum is 
parallel in subject matter to that of the general secondary 
school. During the final two years, special courses in sci- 
ence, mathematics, domestic science (for girls), and 
agriculture (for boys), Arabic, geography, and history, 
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musu. art, physuil cdiuation, kindergarten (girls only) 
arc studied In addition to the ^pctiali/cd subjects above, 
courses in the methods of reaching and primary school 
curriculum are included in the fourth and fifth years along 
with student teaching practicum. The students are given 
experience as classroom and subject matter teachers. Every 
teacher training school has a primary school (demon- 
stration school) associated with it The students gain "ob- 
servation" experience beginning in the first year During 
the third year, a full "observation" program with some 
practice teaching and critique is included. By the time the 
students have reached the fourth year, they are practice 
teaching without continuous supervision. At the end of 
the fourth and fifth school years, students spend three 
weeks teaching full time in the first four grades in a 
primary school. The Elementary Teacher Certificate is 
'I awarded upon completion of the five year program and 
passing the final examination. Cenificate holders may 
work as classr(H)m teachers in the first four years of the 
primary school as well as si)b|ect matter teachers in the 
fifth and sixth years Students who pass the examination 
with a mark c^f 75% or better mav apply for admission to a 
university faculty of education They would enter then at 
the second year level Students who complete a bachelor 
degree program would probably go into preparatory or 
secondary school teaching and thus would no longer con- 
tinue at the primary school level, where the greatest shoa- 
age of teachers exists The government is making an effort 
to increase the number of teachers in training by 500 each 
year. An indication of the total magnitude of the problem 
is reflected in the number of students per teacher, there 
are 1 2 teachers for every class of 36-40 students. Current- 
ly, there are 98,000 classes with 108,000 teachers 
One of the primary teacher training schools in Aboassia- 
Cairo, includes a program for teachers of the handicapped 
in Egypt as well as other Arab countries Thi> one-year 
training program, which may be taken after regular 
teaching experience, includes training in the teaching of 
the deaf, visually handicapped, and mentally retarded 

Preparatory and Secondary School Teacher Training 

The preparatory and secondary teachers are trained in 
the faculties of education at the universities and higher in- 
stitutes. The curriculum is identical for both programs of 
preparatory and secondary teacher education. Further 
more, the curriculum for the first three years of the four 
year program is similar in structure to that of the general 
secondary school. However, u is at an advanced level The 
first two years a teaching candidate enrolls in one of the 
following six departments: Arabic, language, physical 
chemistry, mathematics, natural history, or social science. 
The third and fourth year courses consists of professional 
courses added to the academic curriculum (for example* 
educatmn methods, curriculum foundations, mental 
hygiene, and educational psychology ) Graduates are 
awarded either the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
degree upon completion of the four year program 
The additional years of study are available following the 



bachelor degree program. The teacher receives the General 
Diploma after the fmt year whereas at the end of the 
second year the Special Diploma is awarded. These 
diplomas are not to be confused with the Master of Arts 
degree. They are not considered equivalent, but are never- 
theless regarded as postgraduate work. 

Although preparatory and setondary school teachers are 
usually prepared in a four year bachelor degree program in 
the Faculty of Education, graduates from ihe Faculty of 
Arts or Faculty of Science may enroll in the Faculty of 
Education for a one year professional course. Upon com- 
pletion of this year, students awarded the General 
Diploma and are prepared to teach at the preparatory or 
secondary school level. 

Technical Secondary School Teacher Trarmng (Practical 
Subjects) 

Those who will teach (»nly the practical subjects in the 
industrial branch of the tecJhnical secondary school will 
complete a two year supplementary instructor training 
program after their secondary industrial education. This 
training is offered in such schools as the Matareya Faculty 
ofTechnology and Education, a technical teacher training 
institute. Graduates of this two year program are qualified 
to teach only in the industrial education dvpaitments of 
tet hnical secondary schools. 

Teacher Training at Higher Inuttute 

Teachers of the five year vcxationaW technician schcwis 
are trained the Faculty of Technology and Education, 
Matareya. Usually chey enter fhr faculty from the secon- 
dary technical school. Then, upon completion of their five 
year program, they are awarded the Bachelor of Science 
qu'lifiyrng them as teachers in vocational /technician 
schools or in technical secondary schools. 

Teachers of art, physical education, musir, and domestic 
science are also trained in specialized higher mstitutes. 
These institutes also offer four year programs leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. For example, thj Faculty of 
Physical Education for Women in Cairo prepares women 
to teach in primary, preparatory, and secondary schools as 
well as to conduct recreation programs^n factories, sports 
clubs, and other ^outh programs. Graduation from a 
secondary school with the Secondary School Certificate is 
required to be considered for admission to one of these 
specialized institutes. 

In Service Training Programs 

In-service training is offered as a form of continuing 
education for teachers. In-service training is also available 
to those who have not been prepared for the profession, 
but were appointed by the government to teach to 
alleviate the teacher shortage. Those appointed on this 
"emergency" basis complete a one ycSrr diploma program 
in professional subjects in the Faculty of Education 

A number of poj>sibi!ities for in-service training exist for 
teachers in the field. Degree holders from a faculty other 
than the Faculty of Education may enroll in a one year 
General Diploma program qualifying them as secondary 



school tca..hcft I hcy lan then 'fucr a sctond year post 
graduate program offering the Specul Diploma. Neither 
one of these progrartis however, i*. lonsutcied to be 
equivalent to a Master of Arts degree 

A new deveiopmeni for in-scr\iie training is the 
Teacher;, Education Center at Ain Sham^ University The 
center, funded bv UNESCO, the National Science Foun- 
dation and the Universuy, offers a', pnmarv emphasis 
curriculum planning for scien.e and mathematics, the 
writing of textbooks, and 'he development of audio-visual 
materials Each vear nearly 40 teachers ate invited to the 
Center for a on.- year program in turrkukim dcvc'.opmeni 
The Center is currently using ihc facilities of the Faculty 
of Science ai Ain Shams University The primary effort is 
(entered on science education of the secondary 'chooi 
student P-ans for thr future include program expansion lo 
include e'emcntary ar,d prepar.uory currkuium develop- 
ment. 



HIGHER INSTITUTES 

History an J Di' I'll Jp Kent 

following the RevolutionTf l'>^2. higher education in 
Rjjypt was carefully rc-evaluatcd with long-range plans. 
Historically, higher education had been restricted ex- 
clusively to the univer^ifv The task of the university had 
iraditionally bren to irovide the country with leadership 
trained in craditional academic programs The demand for 
the relatively few positu.ns m ihe entering classes had 
always been high, ihus . rcating an iniensc- < ompt tition 

However, the new philosophy of making postsccondary 
education more available to the masses was an outgrowth 
ot the revolution Similarly, a nerd for technically trained 
manpower capable of performing at the middle levels in 
government and private enterprise had arisen It was 
therefore deeded that a number of ' Higher Institutes 
would have to be established throughout Egypt em- 
phasizing the programs necessary for implementing the 
new policy forward tow.rd its ultimate goal of modern- 
ization of the country 

The deytlopmcnt of ■Higlur Institutes began in the 
late I'J-iO s These institutes presented ' professional 
programs in the fields ot technology, commerce, tine art 
physical education, social work, home economics, hotel 
management and tourism, and petroleum technolog> 
Administrative responsibility tor the higher institutes was 
placed in the hands of the Mmistry of Higher Education in 
1%1 However, with this administrative assignment, 
questions continued to be raised about the relative merits 
ot education as it existed m the higher institutes Some 
considered the distinction between the higher institute 
and the university as minimal while others were adamant 
against diluting the standards ot traditional hgvpnan 
higher education with this form of practical training Ihe 
aeation ot Helwan University brought the debate to a halt 
.,s these schools have now become full members of the 
uiiisersitv structure 



As Egyptian universities became more crowded, ihc 
government's plan for developing a strong scientific prac- 
tical and technological component in the educational 
system bctamc less and less a reality It became apparent 
that considerable effort to advance the credibility of these 
institutes was needed. Some institutes were therefore given 
authority by the Ministry of Higher Education to grant first 
degrees (BA, BS, etc.) in applied fields of study. Other in- 
stitutes were incorporated with universities as new depart- 
ments or faculties, thus being assured of contmued 
existence In 1961-62, there existed nine higher institutes 
enrolling 6,474 students. The number of institutes had 
grown to 13 by 1969-70 enrolling 32,159 students. Hence, 
it became apparent that success and stability for this form 
, of advanced technical education was achieved. 

Helwan University 

Governmental decree, in July 1975, incotporated the 
maiority of the higher institutes into a single university 
This effort was regarded as a major development in Egyp- 
tian higher education. The creation of two branches of 
Helwan University, along with the four remaming in- 
stitutes being placed under the auspices of the existing 
universities completed the major administrative 
reorganization. Helwan University was officially 
recognized as an autonomous, degree granting institution 
on October 2, 1975 All former higher institutes became 
faculties of the Universities at Helwan. A.ssiut and Tanta. 
The Higher Institute of Physical Therapy maintained that 
title and was placed under the Facultyiof Medicine at Cairo 
University. Education completed prior to October 1975. 
was done under the higher institute system Education 
completed after that date is to be considered under the 
auspices of Helwan University It is important to note, 
however, that Egyptian educational law assures that 
higher degrees offered in c-olleges and higher in- 
stitutes belonging or used to be belonging to the Ministry 
of Higher Education are the equivalem to the correspon- 
ding degrees offered at the Egyptian universities " (Article 

^. Law 70. 1975) . . . 

Finally, it has been stated that all mstitutes of higher 
education including those now under the administration 
of Helwan University are to continue to offer programs ex- 
clusively of a technological nature Furthermore, they have 
been directed to not create new programs or alter existing 
curricula in a manner which would duplicate theoretical 
programs offered at the universities. The mission of 
iechnical education at the higher level m Egypt has 
therefore been clearly defined. 

Helwan University- Summary Data 
Number of higher institutes incorporated 
(l';75) 2 

Number of faculties 15 at Suez) 
Number of departments- ^8 
I (ital enrollment 7i,2';8- 
Degrees offered- Bachelor of Arts. Master of 
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Arts, and Doctor of f'hilosphy 
Degree lengths 

. Bachelor of .4r/j— Five (3) years in 
Faculties of Technology (Engineering). Fine 
Art. and Applied An. four (4) ytars in ah 
other faculties (Architecture is offered in 
both the Factiliv of 1 cchnology/Lngmccr- 
mg and in the Faculty of Fine Arts) 

Masters —Two years plus thcsis'(maximum 5 
years for completion) 

Doctor of Phtlosophy~Vi\x%\ hold Masters 
Degree and complete degree withm 10 years 
of earning, bachelor degree 

length of instruction (undergraduate). 
Thirty weeks per year. 30-36 hours of in- 
struction per week. 

Faculty cfualifications: Candidates must 
have earned Ph*D in order to gam ap- 
pointment (after 9/75) All incumbents not 
holding Ph.D have seven years to upgrade 
qualifications to Ph D level 

Undergraduate admission Consideration is 
based on results of General Secondary 
Fxaminaiion. curriculum • desired, and 
^co^raphic residence Technical secondary 
school graduates arc required to take* ad- 
ditional entrance examinations in 
maihemaiKs. physics, chemistry, and 
cn^hsh (99% <>f entering students have 
studied in liicrarv (;r scientific secondary 
school tract) 

Graduate admission An overall grade of 
•GOOD" with an average of "VERY 
GOOD" in the ma)9r Held is necessary for 
promotion to postgraduate studies within 
Helwan University 

Physical expansion. Most faculties will be 
located on a single campus in Heliopolis by 
1980 The Faculties of Art and Fine Art will 
occupy new facilities near Cairo University 
There is special concern that no branch of 
specialization be repeated within the Cairo 
area Special efforts are being made to ex- 
pand in the fields of building (construction) 
sciences and technology, electronics, 
chemical engineering, economics, and 
agriculture 

Foreign students The mstituics have ac- 
cepted 2765 students from 30 countries 
during the last five years 

Suez Branch It is strongly suspected that 
the three faculties of Helwan now exiting 
in the Suez Branch of Helwan University 



will be expanded shortly and an 
autonomous University of Suez will be 
established 

Grading scale. 



85-100 = 


Distinguished 


75-84 = 


Very Good 


65-74 = 


Good 


50-64 = 


Fair/or Pass 


50-63 = 


Failing 


34-49 = 


inadequate 


0 -33 = 


Fail 


'Percentage 


grades are available upon 


request 





Language of instruction All instruction is 
in Arabic Occasional use of technical 
English IS made 



Al Tahhin Metallurgical Institue for Higher Studies, Cairo 
Al Tabbin Metallurgical Institute for 'Higher Studies, 
established through a cooperative agreement between the 
US$R and Egypt, trains pxactitioners for the iron and steel 
industry. It is coeducational, offering only graduate 
programs Formerly under the Ministry of Industry, the In- 
stitute was transferred to the Ministry of Higher Education 
m 1974 

Admission requirement Graduates of 
the faculties of Engineering. Science, or 
Commerce who have had two years practical 
experience in the metallurgical industry and 
who are nominated by a company or govern- 
ment agency may be considered for ad- 
mission 



Degrees awarded The Master of Arts degree ^ 
awarded by the Institute was given 
recognition by the Ministry of Higher 
Education m 1974 as the equivalent of a 
Master of Arts degree awarded by other 
Egyptian universities , Outstanding 
graduates of the Institute may be 
nominated for further research study. Upon 
successful completion of this research (not 
less than three years and no more than 
four), the candidate may register with the 
Moscow Institute fof Steel and Alloys for 
possible award; of its "Candidate" degree, 
considered the equivalent of a Ph.U 
United Stales admissions officers are ad- 
vised to require that the student submit of- 
ficial transcripts showing achievement 
toward the first university degree (BS. BA) 
as well as post-graduate work completed at 
Al Tabbin 
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UNIVERSITIES ^ 

The existing pressure on the ur ' 'ties has grown 
during this decade Four new un • les have been 
established since 1972 Yet the dc. id for available 
places continues University degrees are required for govern- 
ment positions 2s well as for posts in private industry 
The white collar |ob..^en though it may not bring the 
monetary advantages of the earnings of the skilled laborer 
or technician does carry a certain amount of social prestige 
Approximately 10% of the 18-22 group attend the univer- 
sity The government is making a concerted effort to find a 
solution to thej^oblem One of the consequences of this 
effort IS the establishment of the Helwan University (men- 
tioned earlier) 

The government provides overseas research op- 
portunities for university teaching staff and seeks 
postgraduate, placement for master degree holders at 
universities abroad The Mission Department of the 
Ministry of Higher Education, as well as the universities 
selects and approves the candidates to take advange of 
these opportunities. 

The general policy for education and scientific research 
at the universities is established by the Supreme Council of 
Universities. The national universities are governed by 
university councils The Preudent is the executive head of 
the university with duties that include managing the 
educational,' administrative, and financial affairs of the 
university in accordance with policies laid down by the 
Supreme Council of Universities He presides over the 
university council as its president and submits an annual 
report to the council at the end of the academic year 
There are two Vice Presidents (also known as Deputy 
Presidents). One :s responsible for undergraduate studies 
and student affairs, the other for postgraduate studies and 
research The latter also serves as liaison to other univer- 
sities and research centers The Secretary General on the 
other hand, is responsible for the day by day ad- 
ministration of the university The faculties are responsible 
to deans Each faculty has a faculty council which has con- 
siderable administrative autonomy within the limits of the 
budget assigned to it The president of the university, the 
vice presidents, deans of faculties, the secretary general, 
and four additional members experienced in university 
education, comprise and the me bers of the university 
{f>uncil. whereas the faculty council members are the dean, 
who serves as chairman, the assistant deans, the heads of 
each department within the faculty, and three other mem- 
bers. Universities arc divided mio faculties, institutes, and 
centers The faculties and institutes correspond to the U S 
the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, ere , and are divided in- 
to departments The centers usually provide the op- 
portunity for scientific research 

At the present time university education is provided by 
nine national universities* Am Shams. Al-Azhar, Alexan- 
dria. Assiut, Cairo, Helwan. Mansura. Tanta, and 



2^gazig, and one private university, the American Un- 
viersity in Cairo Some of the universities have faculties 
and branches established in different locations, set apart 
from the mam university location, that may form the 
nuclei of future autonomous universities 

General Admission Requirements for National Univer- 
sities (Excluding Al-Azhar University) 

University admission is highly centralized. Secondary 
school graduates who possess the General Secondary or 
Technical Secondary School Certificate must complete a 
standardized application form for university entrance cor)- 
petition The application includes, ^n addition to 
statistical and previous educational data, space where a 
student lists priorities regarding choice of university and 
faculty within the university. All applications are processed 
at. and applicants placed by, the Central Coordinating 
Bureau in Cairo. 

At the suggestion of the university and the faculty coun- 
cils, the Supreme Council of Universities specifies the 
number of places available for the first year class i.t each 
university and each faculty within the uhiversity (Articles 
74 and 75). The Articles further stipulate that placement 
should be determined according to: (1) the total number 
of grades achieved on the secondary school examination; 
(2) the student's domicile; (3) the places available as 
specified by the Supreme Council of Universities. Students 
with the Technical Secondary School Certificates are 
eligible for consideration for admission in' the correspon- 
ding faculties In all cases, the students should obtain an 
average of 70% on the examination to be a viable can- 
didate However the minimum grade requirement for 'ad- 
mission to the university faculties varies yearly as a func- 
tion of the places available. Furthermore, graduated of 
military academies are considered for university adrnission 
on the basis of secondary school preparation. 

Admission requirements to the university faculties are as 
follows* 

General Secondary School Cer- 
tificate ^Literary Dtviston 
This certificate is required for consideration 
to the faculties of arts, law, Dar El Ulum 
(Arabic and. Islamic Studies), and arts 
departments in the faculties of education 
and in the University College for Women, 
Cairo University 

General Secondary School Cer- 
tificate Scientific Division 
This certificate is required for consideration 
to the faculties of science, engineering, 
medicine, agriculture, dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing, and science departments in the 
faculties of education and in the University 
College for Women . 

General Secondary School Cer- 
tificate—Literary or Scientific Division 



EicKcr certificate is required for con- 
sideration to the faculties of commerce* ar- 
chaeology* mass communications* 
languages, and economics and political 
xience. 

Degrees snd Diplomas Awarded 

With few exceptions, bachelor, master, and doctoral 
degteet may be earned in all facuhies of the national 
Ufitvetiititfs. In addition^ diplomas are awarded in certain 
fields. Requirements for the degrees and diplomas are 
baskally uniform among all national universities. 

Bachelor of AHst Science, etc. degree: This 
degree represents four years of study, with 
the exception of phaimacy, engineering; 
fine arts, applied aru, and veterinary 
inedicine (all five years) and medicine (six 
years). 

"^Diploma: This document represents ad- 
ditional (one or two years) work in certain 
fields beyond the l^chebr degree. The 
diploma does not require a thesis, but in- 
sists of specialized course work to*strengintn 
^ ' the student in a professional area and is not 

considered the equivalent of a higher 
degree. It is hot part of the master or a doc- 
toral program and is considered only as ad- 
ditional study. The only exception is in the 
faculty of law where two diplomas are con- 
sidered Ait equivalent of a Master of Arts, 
etc. degree. 

Master of Arts/Science, etc. degree: This 
degree requires two to three years of study 

* beyond die bachelor degree. Generally, die 

first year is devoted to course 'Work and the 
second yeair to the writing and defense of a 

. * ' . thesis. An overall grade of GOOD for the 
bachelor degree is generally required for ad- 
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mission to a master pfogram. In son^ 
faculties it is possible to obtaio iJ»e mfKer 
degree by writing and defendif^ a thesis 
without completion of course work. 
Doctorate: This degree requites comptetfon 
of the master ckgree. It norm^ xaim^ 
two to three years beyond the mfifef defiee 
and consins of original rescaiA Md Ac* 
writing of a dissenation. withor^wUiout to 
oral examination* Admissioe is limi^ widh 
; selection of candidates made nofmaHy 
the faculty according to space «vailible« 

External Students ' 

There are two types of external studehts: 1) ^tikm i^Mi 
adbeit to die £Kulty rules but do not txxxfAj$m0^ii^^ 
only for the final enminatiof^; 2) diose «li»M|S lift 
whose Chanel expkrtd to repeat the academk widl|b^#« 
year, but who are nonethelev permitted to sit filrltei^ 
cxamtnaticMis. External degrees are gnmied Ae 
recognition as those earned throiigh regular ctaasfoom 
tendaiKe. 

Faculty Qnalifications ^ 

Lecturers, assistaht professors, and professors must 
poj»ess a Ph.D degree. 

Demonstrators and Assistant Lecturers 

Demonstrators are students with outstanding records 
who are working on a master degree. Assistant kitureffs 
possess the master degree and are selected on the basis <rf 
their academic work. The fijnctions of the demonstratofs 
and assistant Imurcrs arc comparable to the woik of 
graduate teaching assistants in United States universities.^ 

Grading System 

The university grading system is standardized and used 
at all nine national universities. While the equivilency of 
Eqyptian to American grades is difficuK to measure, die 
following table is offered as a tentative guide. 



Sugg0Md D^flititlon 
AREQmd0 AREQr§de% ' Qfd^ 



%o>AB£ . 
Thi$Qr9</0 



A-f to A 



Excellent or 
Distinguishjkl 



85 to 100% 



Outstanding, 
Hlghl^ Commend-. 
•We 



OtoS% 



A-tdB 



Very Good 



75 to 84% 



Commendable, 
Above Average 



8 to 20% 



B-toC 



Good 



85 to 74% Satisfactory, 
Average 



21 to 50% 



OtoD Passor-Falr 50 to 84% Passing. Birely 8 to 20% 

Acceptable 

F Weak or Poor* 35 to 49% Inadequate, Not * 0 to 5% 

^ Acci 



F- Very Poor 0 to 34% Highly Inadequate 

or Very Weak* 

•Studtntt may notm MCD ot tim four ysart. emtnai ttudtntt may rapM tiw tnird yMr twica. Howavar most 
ttudtftts who rapMi th# acwiamic yw. can racalvt no hlghar than a orada F MSS, raoartflatt of profteitncy. 

\ 
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The final year of the^ bachelor degree is the most 
sigmficanc in judging the student for graduation. The 
final fear's work and the grades in the final examinations 
'ef this year are regarded as the culmination of the total 
four years of study. Thus, a bachelor degree with the final 
grade of yERYGOOD represents the level of work for that 
year, rather than an average of the individual's entire un- 
detgraduate record. Degrees with HONOR however, 
eepctsent recognition of a distinguished undergraduate 
lecocd for the full course of study. 
Honors are awarded as follows : 
. . , Pint Class Honors— K final year record of 

EXCELLENT, with an average of VERY 
GOOD for each precedi ng year. 

. . Second Class Honors^ K final year record of 

^ VERY GOOD, with an average of GOOD 

for each preceding year. 
(see documentsVH following pages.) 

Pm SHAMS UNIVERSITY 

Ain Shams University, so hamed in 1934, was bounded 
in 1950 as Ibrahim Pasha University. There arc over 60,000^ 
in its student body. This coeducational university consists 
of the Faculties of Arts, Law, G>mmerce, Science, 
Medicine^ Engineering, Agriculture, Education, as well as 
a University >G>llege for Women. The4Jniversity also has 
faculty branches in Shebin El-Kom . 

ALEXANDRIA UNIVERSITY 

Alexandria University, developed from three faculties of 
Giiro University, was established in Alexandria in 1938. In 
^ 1943, these faculties became autonomous as Farouk I 
University, but were renamed Alexandria University in 
1953. Coc^ducational and enrolling nearling 60,000 
students, (the University consists of the Faculties of Arts, 
G)mmerce, Law, Science, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Education, and the Higher In- 
stitute for Nursmg. * J 

ASaUT UNIVERSITY . 

Located 200 miles south of Cairo in the city of 
Assiut^ Assiut University was the first prov(hcial 
university established in Egypt. Opened in 1957 with the 
facMkics of science and engineering, this coeducational 
institution currently has neatly 30,000 students. Branches 
in Aswan, Kena,' Minia, and Suha^, all consist of the 
Faculties of Commerce. Science, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine, and 
Education 

In the Faculty of Science, Bachelor ctf Science degrees are 
offered in mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology.* 
botany, zoology, entomology or anatomy, and physiology. 
The period study for the BSc degree is four years, with 
the exception of anatomy and physiology, which sfre five 



years. Students in these majors $tudy the first three yeaf$ in 
the sections of botany, zoology, and entomok^, ttien 
they continue their studies in the Faculty of Medicim^ {qk 
two years. 

Note for Admissions Officers: Syllabii are avaiiible 
and' can be obtained fioii^ the faculties upon fe<pieat 
througli the Giltural Attache of the Arab Kcpubtic of 
Egypt in Washington. Transcriptscmay be issued^etdier by 
the University or directly by the faculties. ; 



CAIRO UNIVEROTY 



Cairo University established in 1908 as a pomm iftn 
stitu^, became the fitst nauonl university «^ Wl% aftd 
was named the Egyptim University. It was fienamfdfibiuid' 
I University and finally given its ]pfesent nam^ iiCsMD 
University in 1953. The coeducational university Itaii^over 
75,000 students enrolled. The University consl^ of the 
Faculties pf Arts, Law,'Cof|nmerce, E$tiqomics and PoUticdi 
Science, Dar El-Ulum (Arabic Language and Isiamic 
Studies), Science, Mel^icine, Dentistry, lUiatmacy, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine, Ar- - 
chaeology. Mass Communication, and the Higher Institute 
of Nursing for Women. Graduate Institutes of Catker, 
African Studies, and Statistics a^ealso located at tlie Cairo ' 
campus.Faciiilies of Arts, Law, and Commerce also exist at 
the Khartoum Branch in the Sudan. 

Note for Admissions (Officers: A special pfopum is 
available in nursing training for physical therapists.. 
Preparatory school graduates are ad mitted to the Faculty 
of Medicine and receive a Certificate when the thiee year 
study is completed. However, Certificate holders are not 
admitted jpto the Faculty of Nursing. 

HELW AN UNIVERSITY 

Helwan University, established in 1975, combined all of 
the higher institutes into one administrative unit. For 
detailed information, see ''Higher Institutes.'"* 

MANSURA UNIVERSITY 

Established Originally as branch faculties of Cairo 
University, Mansura University became an autonomous 
institution in 1972, known briefly as Cast Delu Universi* 
ty. It has been renamed for the city in which it ^ located. ' 
Coeducational and enrolling over 16,000 students, the 
University consists of the Faculties df Law, Commerce, 
Science, Medicine, Pharmacy, Engineering, Agriculture/ 
and Education. 

TANTA UNIVERSITY 

Tanta University became an autonomous institution in^ 
1972, developing from branch^faculties^of Alexandria 
, University. It was briefly known as Central Delta Univer* 
sity, but has been renamed for the lower delta city in 
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CERTIFICATE QF TYHC Al IHANSCWPT OF GRADES 
ALEXANDRIA UNIVERSITY 



yA^msm UNIVERSITY 



This is to certify that Mr. 




ffllOM IT 




OOlWBBW 



I ha 8 obtaltiod 



\ 



Cl¥irBn^ino€rini'(i:unicipal tng* CoetOi'l^itti gwido (VERY 

ttM foUowlng aro tho degree ho has <A.toin<kI In thf dlffowjitrsu^^ 

Fi^aratory tca»> Jgno 1967 i^Cr^^^^ — ^ 

Mftltietloa %iii»Nring Qraw 
filirillnotion Kathetoatlce 
Tery Good Gbepiitry 
Oood Arable Society 

Good 

Flnal^ CredU: VEBT OOOD 



INpa^'iptlve Geeoetry 

Vo^ltihops 
Etaropean languago 




1 

Strength of Jlaterials 
Iteaerlptivo Geometry 
tffchanics 

Ih^ry of Structures 
Fhyslcs 



Katheaatlcs 
Thowy of Structures 
(avfj^ Construction 
Strength of tlaterlals 
.Irrigation Bng* &Agrical« 
Socijallsm 



Theory of Structures 
^Tll fiiiglnoering^, 
irrigation Designs 
BeinfiP?cod concrete^ 
Hydraulics 



Ptafflt Years Juno 1968 . 
Distinction Civil Construction 
Distinction --Sui^voylng. ^ 
Distinction 23rd» July Rovplution 
Di stl nctlon Ma oma ti cs 
Distinction ^ <. ^ 

Final Credltt ^ G«>» 

Second Yegr: Juno 1969 

Distinction 
Distinction 
Very Good 
Very Good 
Good 
PtSd 

Final Credits VEHYlGOOD 
Third Year: June 1970 



Eng 



Geology 
Mcch* ^ Blect 
ftirveying ' 
Hydi^ulics 
Lav and Bconomics 



Very CNSod. 
Pass 

Very Good 
Distinction 



Pass 

Good 
Good 

Very Good 
Pass 



Very Good 
Very Good 
Very Good 
Good 
Good 

f^ml Credits 



Fourth Year: June 1971 



Soil Koch* ft Foundation Good 
KotalUc Construction Pass 
Municipal engineering Pass 
Surveying Pass 
Nitioml Course Pass 
GOOD 



Reinforced Concrete & Bridges Good 
Steel Construction & Bridges G8od 
Ballwdy Engineering Pasfe 
Quantities & Specification Pass • 
Sewage Treatment Very Good 

Project - Distinction 

^ PIMIL CRBPt5t::y?^gY GOOD 

fiEGISin\R 



'Irrieati<$n Design 
Bbad engineering 
Naval Works 
Vater Purification 
Sanitary KicreboJLogy 



Distinction 

Pass 

Good 

Di^inction"" 
Distinction 
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CEmnCAlB BACiaUHl DEGREE AWAKDED 
CAIRO UNIVERSTY. 




rACULTT or— ^IROi 





niilitoantify Uttt 

V-.' *i , #■ 
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( liiri5» out of TdUl j 

I ^iii Mtifletto it iisuod at |kii onu request ^ 
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which it is located. Also coeducational and enrolling over 
17.000 students, the University consists of the 
Faculties of Commerce, Science, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Education, and Agriculture (at Kafr El Sheikh 
and Shebin El-Kom) . 

ZAGAZIG UNIVERSITY 

Zagazig University is one of the newest autonomous ^ ^ 

institutions, created in 1974 from former faculties ofAin shniOrTThe University also offers admission to women in 



religious studies before they are permitted to begin their 
first year curriculum in these faculties. 

Along with the traditional faculties, Arabic Language, 
Islamic Theology, islamic Jurisprudence and Law, and the 
Higher Institute for Islamic and Arabic Studies whiA are 
not open to students educated in secular schools, the 
faculties established for men since l96l are: Commerce, 
Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, Education, Science, 
Dentistry, Pharmacy (affiliated wjih_ihc-^wilJ5rof 
Medicine), aniobcUfmitUfirorLanguagcs and Tran- 



Shams University. Located noah of Caira irnHTiown of 
Zagazig, this coeducational institution of nearly 12,000 
students consists of the Faculties of Commerce, 
Science, Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine, and Education. , 

AL- AZHAR UNIVERSITY 
AND THE AL- AZHAR 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The Al-Azhar school system differs from the secular 
school system and follows the ancient religious cur- 
riculum. The Ministry of Al-Azhar Affairs is 
responsible for all aspects of education in collaboration 
with the >linistrijcs of Education and Higher Education.—-^ 

School System. Children who enter the Al-Azhar 
system are re«|uired to study one additional year at the 
secondary school level. The additional year is necessary 
because of time devoted to the study of the Koran and 
Islamic religion. Thus, the educational system consists of 
SIX year* primary, three years preparatory, and four 
ye^rs secondary education. 

Nearly 57,00Cb^pproximately 15,000 girls and 45,000 
boys) are enrolled in the. 245 primary schools. Nearly 
27,000 students are enrolled at the 90 preparatory schools, 
and 21,000 students (3,000 girls and 18,000 boys are 
enrolleAat the 64 secondary schools). At the twQ teacher^s 
institutes, 471 boys are enrolled in 12 classes.* 

Al-Azhar University is the oldest university in the 
* world. Founded in 970 A.D. as a tenter for Islamic learn- 
ing. It continues to draw students from all over the Islamic 
world today Until 1961 the University offered programs in 
the traditional faculties of Islamic Theology, 
Jurisprudence, and Arabic Language. In 1961, programs in 
modern sciences were established in several new faculties, 
in full collaboration with the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion.* Enrollment currently is over 40,000 with approx- 
imately 10% of the student body from outside Egypt. 
Graduates of the Al-Azhar school system are admitted 
to the University of Al-Azhar, either into the tradi- 
tional faculties or into the new faculties. Graduates from 
the secular educational system are not allowed to enter the 
traditional faculties. They may, on the other hand, be ad- 
mitted to the faculties, established since 1961. However, 
they must complete an additional preparatory year in 
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the Islamic Faculty for Women. This Facul^r is divided in- 
to departments offering the same disciplines noted.above 
except for pharmacy, dentistry, agriculture and 
engineering. The University has branches in Assiut in the 
Faculties of Theology, Jurisprudence and Law, and Arabic 
Language. 

Admission ^requirements for the men's 
faculties are as follows: 
" General Secondary School Certificate — 
Literary Division 

This certificate is required for admission to 
the Faculty of Education — Art. 
General Secondary School Certificate-- 
Scientific Division 

This certificate is required for admission to 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, agriculture, 
science, commerce, engineering. Faculty of 
Education— Science. 

Admission requirements for the Islamic 
Faculty for Women are as follows: 

General Secondary School Certificate- 
Literary Division ^ 

This certificate is required for admission to 
Islamic Studies, Arabic Studies, 
sociology, and psychology. 
General Secondary School Certificate— 
Scientific DIVISION 

This certificate is required for admission to 
medicine, science, commerce. 

Degree requirements are the same as the other national 
universities. An average of GOOD is required in all sub- 
jects for advanced degree programs. Admission is depen- 
dent upon the number of positions available aftd the 
icademic record of the applicant. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN 
CAIRO 

The American University in dfco (A.U.C.) is a private, 
coeducational, liberal arts institution fotinded in 1920. Its 
curriculum structure is patterned after that of its U.S. 
counterpart with English as the language of instruction 
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The majority of its students are Egyptian, although more 
than sixty nations are represented in the student body. 
A.U.C. degrees are authenticated by the Board of 
Education, Washington, D.C., where the University is in- 
corporated. In 1974-75 enrollment was 948 

Admission Requtrements— Un- 
dergraduate: To be considered for ad- 
mission to the Undergraduate Faculty, the 
applicant must present a satisfactory secon- 
dary school academic record and demon- 
strate proficiency in the English language. 
In addition, the applicant may be required 
to take placement, aptitude, and 
achievement examinations. Finaj' offer of 
admission is further dependent upon the 
overall merit of the applicant's academic 
record and the number of places available in 
, the degree programs. Priority for admission 
will be given to the highest ranking ap- 
plicants, taking ijito consideration Secon- 
dary School Certificate averages and scores 
on the English Language Examination. 

Admission Requirements— Graduate: 
Applicants must possess a bachelor degree 
with an overall grade point average of 2.75 
or its equivalent, and 3. 00 or its equivalent 
in the major field. An Entrance 
examination may also be required by certain 
departments. 

Degree Requirements— Undergraduate: 
For the Bachelor of Arts degree a candidate 
must complete and pass minimum of 120 
credit hours and earn an overall grade point 
average of C (2.00) or more. The Bachelor 
of Science degree requires a candidate to 
complete and pass a minimum of 130—162 
credit hours and earn an overall grade point 
average of C (2.00) or more. 

Degree Requirements^-Graduate: Can- 
didates for either the Master of Arts or 
Master of Science degree must meet the 
following general requirements: 1) A 
. minimum of 24 credit hours in residence 
and an acceptable thesis (written in English 
under the guidance^f an academfc advisor). 
Normal completion time is a minimum of 
two years of full time academic work. 2) 
Satisfactory performance on a com- 
prchenisive examination, taken by the can- 
didate after completing the 24 credit hours 
or while taking the final six credit hours. 3) 
In addition to the general requirement, the 
student must also satisfy all depaamental 
provisions relating to master candidates. 

7^ 
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Diploma or Certificate Requirements: 
The University offers several special cer- 
tificate and dipbma programs for which the 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
degrees and a high grade point average are 
normally prerequisites, but for which in- 
dividual maturity, in-service training or ex- 
perience may provide an even more 
valuable background. 

Only applicants holding BA or BS 
degrees may be accepted for diploma 
programs. Other exceptional candidates of- 
fered admission for a program despite this 
academic deficiency may be awarded a cer- 
tificate in lieu of a diploma. 

Grading System: 

The following system is currently in effect 
at A.U.C: , 

A Outstanding 4 grade points per credit 
hour 

B Very Good 3 grade points per credit 
hour 

C Average 2 grade points per credit 

hour 

D Conditionally 1 grade point per credit 

Passing hour 

(D is not applicable to the grading 

scale for graduate students' ) 
F Failing 

Any graduate student who receives 

an F in a course is not permitted to 

continue at the University. 
S Satisfactory 
U Unsatisfactory 
Pass Used in all general requirement 
, courses 

Fail Used in all general reqiiirement 
courses 

X Incomplete. Indicates a student was 
unable to complete a course by exami- 
nation date but has the permission of 
the University to continue work in 
that course. The course must be com- 
pleted within one month after the be- 
ginning of the next academic session. 



Undergraduate degree programs are offered in an- 
thropology, Arabic Studies, chemistry, economics, English 
and comparative literature, mass communication, 
materials engineering, mathematics. Middle East Studies, 
physics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 

Graduate degree and diploma programs are offered in 
Arabic Studies, economics, English literature, 
management, mass conimunication, sociology- 
anthropology, solid state science, teaching Arabic as a 



foreign langujtgc, and tcjiihing English as a foreign 
langauge. 

Note for Admisuons Officers. Catalogs arc available 
upon request. 

EGYPT PLACEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

I . English Proficiency Recqmmendation 

It is strongly recommended that all applicants from 
Egypt present proof of adequate proficiency in 
English based upon acceptable standardized tests 
such as TOEFL. 

IL Primary, Preparatory, and Secondary School Ad- 
mission 

It is recommended that students at this level be ad- 
mitted to their corresponding grade leveL 
Evaluation of subject deficiencies should be deter- 
mined in accordance with the individual U S in- 
stitution's curriculum. ^ 

III . Freshman Admission 

A. Students presenting the General Secondary 
Education Certificate with grades of 7^ {Very 
Good) or better in either Literary or Scientific 
branch may be considered for freshman admission 
with no advanced standing in a field appropriate 
to their background. 

B. Students presenting the Secondary Com- 
mercial/Industrial/ /Agricultural Education 
Diploma with grades of 7^ {Very Good) or better 
may be considered for freshman admissioh in 
specialized technical fields of study appropriate to 
their background. Admission to traditional 
academic proigrams is not recommended. 

C. Military Academies and Post- Secondary Private 
Institutes: Graduates of the Military Academics 
and Post-Secondary Private Institutes may be con- 
sidered for freshman admission on the basis of 
their General Secondary Education Certificate. 
No transfer credit is recommended for course 
work completed at the Academies and the Post- 
Secondary Private Institutes. 

IV. Undergraduate Advanced Standing and Tramfer 
Credit 

A. Students presenting the five year Primary School 
Teacher's Certificate who have achieved final 
results of no less than Very Good may be con- 
sidered for freshman admission with the 
possibility of advanced standing not to exceed 30 
semester hours in professional education courses. 

B Students who complete university level studies 
and achieve at least an average grade of Good on 
the yearly examinations may be considered for 
transfer admission on a course by course basis. 
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C. Graduates of the Police College with final results 
of no less than Very Good may be considered for 
admission to undergraduate or professional 
programs such as law enforcement and related 
programs in social science fields with transfer 
credit on a course by course basis. 

V . Graduate A dmission 

An Graduates of the Higher Institutes^ now under 
' \\^ administration of Helwan University who 
present final results of Excellent or Very Good 
may be considered for admission to graduate 
programs. Undergraduate admission is recom- 
mended when the candidate's achievement has 
been superior but the previous curriculum is inap- 
propriate to the intended program, 
* B. Graduate's of the National Universities with the 
exception of Helwan University who present final 
results of no less than Very Good may be con- 
sidered for graduate admission. 
CThe Master's degree awarded on the basis of at 
least one year's course work and thesis may be 
considered comparable to a U, S, Master's degree. 

D. All graduate students who have completed 
graduate courses, whether for a Diploma or 
toward the Master's degree, may be considered 
for admission to a beginning graduate program 
with transfer credit in accordance with the ad- 
mitting institution's policy. 

E. Graduates of the American University of Cairo 
may be considered for graduate admission in the 
same manner as graduates of U.S. institutions, 

SPECL\L SERVICES 
AVAILABLE • 

American Friends of the Middle East, Inc. 

2 Midan Kasr el Dobara 
Garden City, Cairo» Arab Republic of Egypt 



Dr. Gamil Zakareya, Director General 
Mission Department 
Ministry of Higher Educatipn 
Mogammah Building, Cairo, Arab Republic of Egypt 
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THE HASHlEMITE KINGDOM 
OFJORDAN 



Claudinc Fisher, Observer 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 



INTRODUCTION 

The team who prepared this report on Jordan was 
originally scheduled to visit Lebanon and much research 
had been undertaken and information collated on that 
educational system. Regretfully, we were unable to make 
the proposed visit because of the tragic situation in 
Lebanon at that time. Some day, we hope there may be an 
opportunity to complete production of such a study. No 
research had been done before our stay in Jordan and data 
was collected in a period of three days. Much of our in- 
formation was garnered in interviews with the Ministry of 
Education and UNRWA officials and to them we extend 
our real gratitude. Although incomplete to some degree, 
we hope what is contained in the following report will be 
of blip to those users of it who are working with the 
evaluation of records from Jordan. 



IN COUNTRY RESOURCES - 

Listed below are the individuals who contributed to or 
participated in various phases of the Workshop planning 
and program. 

PRIMARY JORDANIAN ADMINISTRATOR 

Emil Koro, Director, American Friends of the Middle East, 
Amman 



CONSULTANTS IN JORDAN AND EGYPT 



JORDAN 

COUNTRY TEAM 

Chairperson: Alison M Birrell, 
Wayne State University 
Detroit. Michigan 

Dona G. Bretherick 
University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 

Lynne O. Camp 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Pete C. Deluca 
Trinidad State Junior College 
Trinidad, Colorado 

Max H. LaQmne 
University ofrcxas at Austin 
Unviersity Station, Texas 

Maria Simpson 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

Frank J, Molek. Observer 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 
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Mrs. Nadia Helou, Acting Director, AFME, Lebanon 

Mr. Orin Parker, Vice-President for Overseas Operations, 

AFME 



MINISTRY OF EDUCATION OFJORDAN 

Mr. A. Atwafi, Head, Industrial Education Section 
Dr. M. Khawaldeh, Head, Educational Publications Sec- 
tion 

Mr. A. Naidawi, He-* Examination Section 
Mr. A. Ruwaili, Director of Public Relations Department 
Mr. M. Shawier, Head, Compulsory Education, Secondary 
artd Academic Sections. 

f 

UNITED NATIONS 
RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 

Dr. Adwia Alaini, DiWctorr UNRWA Educational 
Development Center, Amman 

Mr. Annab, Mr Y. Dajani. and Mr. A. Kanaan— Section 
Heads, UNRWA Educational Development Center, Am- 
man 

Mrs. Inam Mufti, Principal, UNRWA Amman Training 
Center, Amman 

Mr. Younes Souqi, Principal, Wadi Seer UNRWA 
Training .Center, Amman 
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UNIVERSITY OFjbRDAN 

Dr. Abdul Salam Al Majali . President 

br Ahmad Khader Abu Hillal. Attmg Dean and Head of 

Department of Education 

Dr. Albert Butros; Dean of Rescarth and Graduate 
Studies 

Mr. Ashraf Marwan. Director of Publk Relatibns 

Mr. Isset Zahidah. Head. Reference Division. University of 

Jordan Library 



OTHERS 

Mr. James Callahan. Cuhural Affairs Officer. American 
Center (USIS) 

Mr. John Edensword. Consul General. U S. Embassy. Am- 
man 

Mr^. Amany El Difrawy.- Director. AFME. Egypt 

Sister Ildifonce. Principal. Rotary College, Shmaisani 

Ambassador T.R. Pickering.' U.S. Embassy. Amman 

Mr. Gordon Pierson. Program Officer. Agency for In^ 

ternational Development. Amman 

Mr. Peter Salah. Director of Press Publications. Ministry of 

Information. Amman 

Mr Rosioe Suddarth. Deputy Chief of Mission. U.S. Em^ 
bassy, Amman 

Mr George Thompson, Public Affairs Officer. American 
Center (USIS) 



THE COUNTRY AND 
ITS PEOPLE 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan is situated off the 
southeastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea. Bordered by 
Syria on the north. Iraq on the east. Saudi Arabia on the 
east and south and the West Bank (Palestine) on the west, 
it extends towards the Arabian Desert in the east Jordan's 
only outlet to the sea is at Aqaba and consists of a 40 
kilometer stretch of the Red Sea coast. 

Jordan is an arid country consisting of two mam parts, a 
mountainous region in the west and a flat desert plateau in 
the east. Altitudes vary from 300 meters below sea-level to 
1. 000 meters above. IrrigsKion systems have made 
cultivable thousands of acres and the Jordan valley 
produces enough crops for home consumption and some 
export The mineral wealth of Jordan consists of potash 
and phosphates, the latter being an important export, 
Other industries are being developed with the expectation 
of increasing Jordan's self-sufficiency. The population in 
1972 was estimated at 2.467.000. including those living on 
the West Bank 
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The Jordan Valley, ten thousand years ago. was the 
Ualc of one of the first settlements known to man. Over 
the centuries many nations, including the Egyptians, Per- 
sians. Romans and Crusaders, have fought for the control 
of this area. Old Testament Prophets and Christ lived and 
taught here; Islam spread here in the 7th century A.D.; 
the Crusaders marched in 1099. In 1187, Salah Al-Din 
(Saladiny; an Ayyubite, became ruler bujt soon thereafter 
the Mamelukes overthrew the Ayyubites and governed Jor- 
dan and Syria until 1M6 when the Ottomans expanded 
their empire to include this region. Their domination 
lasted until the end of the First World War. 

In 1914. Sherif Hussein of Mecca, whose son Emif Ab- 
dullah became King of Jordan, evolved as the leader of thp 
Arab national movement against the Ottoman Turb and 
in 1916 :he Arab revolt erupted. In 1918 the British and 
French were, given mandates over the Arab world. Emir 
Abdullah grew to be the leading Hashemite figure and was 
made Emirof Transjordan in The Emirate, which lay 
East of the Jordan River, was recognized sis an independent 
state in 1923 and as a Kingdom in 1946 under King Ab- 
dullah. Ties with Britain were maintained and during 
World War II. Jordan fought with the Allies. In 1947 the 
new constitution created two legislative bodies, the House 
of Representatives and the Senate with executive authority 
being jhe Monarch's. After World War I Palestine also 
came under British mandate. The terms of the mandate 
included provisions for establishing a national home for 
the Jews, and Jewish immigrants settled in Palestine in 
. great numbers between 1918 and 1947. when by action of 
the United Nations. Palestine was partitioned. Many 
Palestinians left that part of the country which became 
Israel. Conflict broke out between the Arab League and 
Israel and was ended by the Jordanian-Israeli Armistice 
agreement of 1949. As a result, the East and West Banks of 
the River Jordan were united under King Abdullah. 

In 1952. Printe Hussein, at the age of seventeen, was 
proclaimed King of Jordan. King Hussein's policy has 
been to ensure Jordanian sovereignty by seeking closer ties 
with other Arab states as*Wll as non-Arab countries. The 
Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 1948 was terminated and Jor- 
danians assumed responsibility for the governing of their 
own nation as the British withdrew. Economically and 
politically Jordan made great strides during the period 
prior to 1967. when the June war interrupted everyday 
routine. At the end of this Arab-Israeli war, the West Bank 
was occupied by Israel and the Holy City of Jerusalem, 
-sacred to Christians. Jews and Muslims, no longer was ac- 
cessible to the Arabs. 

The loss of the West Bank was a great blow to the Jordan 
economy, affecting agriculture and tourism and resulting 
in many refugees seeking homes on the East Bank. Dif- 
ferences between the Palestine Liberation Organization 
and the Jordanians in 1970 led to severe internal distur- 
bances. As a result relations with other Arab nations 
became strained. Once more in 1973. conflict between 
Israel on the one hand and Egypt. Jordan and^yria on the 
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other erupted and the ((H>peraiion oi' the Arab tountnes 
tascd tension between them and led /to a resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Algeria and ^unisia 

The Arab Summit Conference, wl^ich was convened n 
Algeria later in 1973, brought an even closer measure of 
unity among Arab states Economic siid was reinstated for 
Jordan and development plans have been implemented in 
Jordan since that year to help in the stimulation of the 
economic and social progress of the country. 

THE EDUCATIC NAL SYSTEM 

History 

When transjordan was established in 1921, the, 
educational system was the traditional Ottoman one, 
which consisted of several primary schools offering three 
years ot study and four riementary schools providing six 
years Muslim "Kuaabs" and Christian missionary schools 
provided secondary education. After the establishment of 

• 4he Emirate, an expansion program increased the number 
of government schools in 1922 to 44 and after the foun- 
ding of the first Education Council, curricula were 
regulated in those schools. Later, the government also 
regulated the duties of school principals, the examination 
system and the enrollment and promotion of pupils. 

By 1930-31, 6.3% of the government budget (6.8% in 
1975) was invested in the expansion jf education. Two in- 
termediate secondary khools became full secondary 
schools and the present Industrial Secondary School in 
Amman was established as a trade school, which accepted 
students who could not attend secondary schools When 

' the first Ministry o.'' Education was established in 1940, it 
organized an educai.mal st^cture consisting of a seven- 
year elementary cycle and u four-year secondary one There 
was also a two year trades and agricultural cycle. At the end 
of eath cycle a government examination was administered. 
Education in Palestine between 1919 and 1950 had a 
different history Approximately 500 primary schools, run 
by private and foreign church organizations, were in 
existence m 1914 but only one school existed which offered 
secondary education and two which offered intermediate. 
When the Ottoman rule ended in 1918 and British 
military occupation began, some elementary and secon- 
dary schools were established and with the end of the 
British MaruJate in 1948, there were 250 elementary 
schools, 20 intermediate and four secondary ones offering 
both academic, vocational and technical subjects. 

The Ministry of Education in Amman became respon- 
sible for administering education on both Banks when 
they were unified in 1950. Each Bank was divided into 
three education districts At this time education had to be 
provided for many refugee children This responsibility 
was taken over by the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) but the education provided had to 
comply with the minimum standards and curricula laid 
down by the Ministry of Education 
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The General Law of Education (1955) ensured that all 
schools, government, private and UNRWA, followed the 
same curricula, administered the same cyclical 
examinations and tried to maintain uniform standards 
The passing of this law made it very apparent just how im- 
portant the provision of educational opportunities was, 
and still is, to thejordanian people 

The Six Day War in 1967 caused a change irv'the contact 
the Ministry of Education had with educational in- 
stitutions on the West Bank Direct communication was 
ended However, schools oh the West Bank still follow the 
Jordanian pattern of education, administer the same 
public examinations and award the same certificates. Ad- 
ditional numbers of refugees^ moved to Jordan, 
necessitating the establishment of ft^ore educational 
facilities. 

The final educational ?uthority in Jordan is the Ministry 
of Education, which recruits public school teachers, 
organizes public examinations, distributes textbooks and 
oversees educational radio and television programs. Jordan 
IS presently divided into ten educational district's, each of 
which has a director who has a certain degree of autonomy. 
The Ministry of Education itself is composed )f twelve 
directorates- administration, academic education, cultural 
relations, vocational education, personnel, educa.ionaj 
planning, examinations, curricula, teacher training and^ 
certification, educational technology, West Bank 
educational affairs and World Bank- Projects -Im- 
plementation unit 

Usually children begin their schooling at the age of 
seven. They follow a six year elementary program followed 
by a preparatory cycle of three years at the end of which 
they sit for the General Preparatory Education Certificate 
examination Education is free and compulsory up to this 
point. Secondary education is also free, but not com- 
pulsory, and IS provided by academic or vocational schools 
Pupils from both types of schools sit for the General Secon- 
dary Education Certificate or Vocational Secondary 
Education Certificate examination. Higher education is of- 
fered by the University of Jordan as well as other post- 
secondary institutes. So great is the demand for higher 
education that many students go abroad to study More 
detailed information about these cycles is given in the ap- 
propriate sections UNRWA schools follow the same pat- 
tern of education 

In November of 1965 a nine-month literacy campaign 
was b^gun. Because it proved to be a success, a permanent 
drive was inaugurated to try to eradicate illiteracy. In 1961 
the literacy rate was estimated to be 32.5% (50% male, 
15% female), in 1972, 59% (75% male, 43% female) and 
in 1975 it was approximately 70% (no breakdown is 
known). Literacy centers have been established and have 
shown convincing results. In the tables below are shown 
the percentages of students in each level of education and 
under which type of education authority in the year 1974- 
75 
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lilt Law of Hducatit)f\ of 1<)64 established a School 
Healrh Division, which supervises all health activities in 
public a^id private schools and whose responsibility is to 
improve both health and hvgiene in all ficet>^ of 
cclucation *>>^ 

Education is financed bv public and private sources, the 
bulk of Its revenue coming from the national budget. 

To the Jordanian people, education is a vital element in 
their country 's development - 



PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

. Pre School Education 

Kindergartens are provided only by private agencies, 
both national and foreign. Children are accepted if they 
are over four years of age. In 1974-75, there were 160 kin- 
dergartens enrolling 15,107 studems 

Elementary Education (Grades one through six) 

In 1974-7f, there were 371,631 students and 10,418 
teachers in 1132 elementary schools. Almost 34% were co- 
educational. Starting from the fifth grade, all children in 
public schools study English for six periods a week; the 
majority of private schoojs begin English instruction in 
grade one. During the first three years of school, 
promotioi^ is automatic regardless of the students' grades. 

Preparatory Education (Grades seven, eight, and nine) 

The majority of sixth grade students are promoted to the 
seventh grade. Education through grade nine is com- 
pulsory and free. In 1974-75, there were 100,678 students 
and 4,663 teachers \n 717 preparatory schools. 11% were 
co-educationaL If a student in grades four through nine 
fails more than three subjects, he will be required to repeat 
the entire year. A given year may only_^be repeatednwice, 
as long as the student is under 18 years of age. Make up 
exams are allowed if only one or two subjects are failed. 

At the end of grade nine, a national examination is 
given for the General Preparatory Education Certificate (a/ 
Aa'dadtyd) According to the Education Act of 1964, those 
who do not pass the examination are not entitled to fur- 
ther education in schools run by the Ministry of Education 

Secondary Education (Grades ten, eleven, and twelve) 

Depending upon their grades and ages, students 
holding the General Preparatory Education Certificate 
continue their education m either the academic (genrraI)L 
or vocational secondary stream. In 1974-75, there were 
42,648 students enrolled in 199 schools; the number of 
teachers was. 2.00(3. Only 4% of the schools were co- 
educational (Schools at this level are often called 
"college.") Students rtiay repeat failed subjects, and the 
final grade only will be recorded on the transcript with the 
notation that it was a make-up examination 

The academic ftream is divided into science and literary 
sections, after grade ten. Both sections follow a fairly nor- 
mal college preparatory pattern. At the end of the 
academic program,.students sit for the examination for the 
General Secondary Education Certificate (Tawjihiya) In 
1971-72, 14,766 student^ sat for the examination and 
9,743 were successful. This successful group represented 
25% bf the;numbcrthat began the first grade in 1960-61. 

The vocational secondary stream is comprised of four 
sections- agricultural, commercial, industrial, and nursing 
(All sections have three year programs There is also a two 
year program' m the industrial stream and plans for a two 
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year program in agriculture ) At the end of grade twelve in 
the vocational stream, students sit for the Vocational 
General Secondary Certificate examination {Shadat 
Mderasa Athnawta). The certificate will indicate the name 
of the particular section 

Students are not allowed to switch streams from 
vocational to academic or academic to vocational. 
However, if a student has completed his vocational studies 
and wishes to sit for the academic examination, he may do 
so only after independent study. 

In addition to the academic and vocational secondary 
streams, two comprehensive schools began operation in 
1975. The programs of study combine vocational and 
academic subjects. A special version of the General Secon- 
dary Education Certificate (Tawjihiya) will be given, and 
successful students will be eligible to apply to the Univer- 
sity ofjordan. 

Table 1 shows the periods of instruction per week for 
elementary, preparatory, and academic secondary school. 
In its academic emphasis, the curriculum reflects both a 
British and U.S. influence. 

Other Academic Certificates 

The British Council offers the Cambridge University 
School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
examinations twice a year. hools that offer preparation 
for the examinations beg rnglish courses in the first 
primary grade, and provide the opportunity for the twelfth 
grade curriculum to be taught entirely in English. Pre- 
sently, the private schools offering such preparation are 
Bishops Schools, Ahliyah Schools, and De La Salle 
Schools. 

The French Council offers a French language certificate 
{Certificate Elementaire) which is usually taken after grade 
SIX or earlier. It is followed by the Brevet, an examination 
taken after three additional years of language instruction, 
plus literature. Students holding both the Brevet and the 
Tawfihiya are considered for freshman admission to French 
universities. 

TABLE : DISTRIBUTION OF PERIOD 
PER WEEK 
A. Elementary Cycle: 
Subject Grade 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 

1. Islamic 

Education 2 3 4 4 4 4 

2. Arabic 

Language 12 10 10 10 8 8 

3. English 

Language ^ ' ' ^ . I I 

4. Mathematics 4 5 5 b o o 

5. Social Sciences 2 3 3 3 3 3 

6. Elements of 

Sciences 2 3 4 4 3 3 

7. Art Education 3 3 3 3 3 3 

8. Physical 

Education 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Total '28 30 32 32 35 35 
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B. Preparatory Cycle: 

7th 8th 9th 
Subject Grade Grade. Grade 

1. Islamic Education 3 3 3 

2. Arabic Language 7 7 7 

3. English Language 6 6 6 

4. Mathematics 5 5 6 

5. Social Sciences 3 3 4 

6. Physical Sciences 4 4 4 

7. Vocational Training: 3 3 3 

a. Home Science 
(for Girls). 

b. Agricultural, 
Technical, and 
Commercial Train- 
ing (for Boys). 

8. Art Education 2 2 2 
(for Boys and Girls). 

9 Physical Education 2 2 2 
Total 35 35 37 

C. Secondary Cycle: 
Grade 10 Grade 1 1 Grade 12 

Ist 2nd 3rd 
Secondary Secondary Secondary 
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Scier^ces: 
Physical Sciences 
(Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Astronomy) 
Biology 
Physics 
Chemistry 
General Sciences 
Social Scier^ces: 
History 
Geography 
Arab Society 
Palestine Problem 
Art Education 
Physical Education 
Hygiene & Civil 
Defence 

Vocational Education 
for boys OR 
Home Science for 
girls 

Intensive Military 
Training during 
the Summer 

Total 



3 
5 
3 



3 
4 
3 



3 
2 



1 1 
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1 



2 2 



2 2 



34 34 31 36 33 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR 

PALESTINIAN REFUGEES: 
UNRWA SCHOOL SYSTEM 

UNRWA is an acronym for United Nations Relief and 
Worb Agency. It was created m 19)0 to replace the 
emergency services of the United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees, formed in 1948 with the creation of 
Israel. The UNRWA definition of a refugee is a person 
whose normal residence was Palestine for a minimum of 
two years preceeding the 1948 conflict and who lost both 
his home and means of livelihood. Of the 1,583,646 
refugees, 34.4% were eligible for UNRWA's educational 
and health services. 

By August, 1949, the United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees had established thirty-nine primary 
schools enrolling more than 21,000 students. UNRWA 
then contmued to expand the educational services and 
contracted with the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) for 
professional and technical help. Expansion of the system 
was very rapid. The UNRWA program in Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria, between 1950 and 1954, increased in 
enrollment from 35 JOO to 154,735, and the number of 
teachers tripled from 700 to 2,167. By 1973, elementary 
enrollment had risen to 201,852. 

It soon became apparent that UNRWA would need to 
establish a preparatory level program because of the 
limited number of government and private schools at that 
level. By 1973, over 58,000 were enrolled in UNRWA 
preparatory programs. 

Although UNRWA began an academic program at the 
secondary level m 1953, it was soon forced to terminate 
due to financial problems. However, there is currently a 
vocational training program at the secondary level. The 
program includes academic subj^ts as well as practical 
training. 

Education at the post-secondary level consists of two 
teacher training institutes and one vocational/ technical 
training center. The admission requirement is the General 
Secondary Examination (Tawjihtya) or its equivalent. The 
teacher training programs are two years (nine months per 
year) in length; both 'the pre-scrvice ahd in-service 
programs are operated the same as the programs sponsored 
by the Ministry of Education. Vocational/technical 
programs are also two years in length (ten and one-half 
months per year); academic subjects are also included in 
the curriculum. 

In 1974-75, Jordan enrolled 108,639 students in its 101 
UNRWA schools. This^ number represented 20.1% of all 
students in Jordan. UNRWA schools follow the curriculum 
and use the textbooks prescribed by the Ministry of 
Education UNRWA students sit for the standard state 
examinations at the end of grade nine (preparatory level) 
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Grading Scale for Academic Secondarj Stream 
Excellent ^90- 100 
Good = 70-89 
Fair = 5669 
Passable =50-59 
Failure =0-49 

This scale is for yearly grade reports. The minimum 
passing grade for the General Secondary Education Cer- 
tificate is 40% , except for Arabic, which is 50% . 



VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

Prior to 1952, secondary education in Jordan was strictly 
academic. The Ministry of Education was well aware of the 
need for providing a diversified secondary education but 
did not have the financial resources to adopt such a 
program. A few commercial or industrial classes were 
established in existing schools to serve local needs. 

As a solution to this problem, the Ministry decided to 
establish in its six-year plan six secondary industrial 
schools. Prior to I960 only one had been established 
located in Amman. In 1975 Jordan had three secondary in- 
dustrial schools; six industrial training centers; one 
polytechnical institute; five commercial secondary schools; 
three agricultural secondary schools; one agricultural 
training institute; and two nursing schools. In addition, 
one industrial secondary school will be open in 1976. A 
second polytechnical institute is scheduled to open by 
1980, and five industrial training centers are scheduled to 
open in the next two years. 

Practical industrial, agricultural or commercial courses 
are offered as pan of the general education of all students 
at the preparatory level (junior high). Each of the boys 
preparatory schools contain one of the three vocational 
courses and every boy is required to take the courses of- 
fered in his school for the three years of preparatory 
education. Home economics is offered in the girls 
preparatory schools. 

At the secondary level riiale students have a choice of the 
industrial, agricultural or commercial programs. Female 
students may enroll in either the commercial or nursing 
program. The ministry also provides a two year post- 
preparatory dressmaking course for females. 

In the 1974-1975 school year 5,494 students were 
enrolled in vocational-technical programs. Enrollment in 
secondary vocational schools in 1975-1976 represented 10- 
11% of the total secondary enrollment. The Ministry of 
Education hopes to increase enrollment to 30% in 1978 
and to 50% by 1980. The average class size was 28 and the 
student-teacher ratio was 16.4 to 1. 

The major aim of secondary vocational education is to 
prepare students to take up middle-level positions in Jor- 
danian society. 
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COMMERCIAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Commercial Secondary Schools arc located in Amman, 
Zarga, Salt, Irbid and Kerak. Students of Commerce share 
with other students most of the general educational cour- 
ses. In addition they also study secretarial work and public 
administration, accounting and bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic. Commercial correspondence, the economics 
and society of Jordan, typing in Arabic and English ^nd 
shorthand. In 1975 a new program in post office seryce 
administration was added to the curriculum. 

curriculum for the commercial 
Secondary schools . . . 1973/74 
periods per week by year 

1st 2nd 3rd 

Subject Secondary Secondary Secondary 
Areas 10th grade 11th grade 12th grade 



Religion 








Islam 


3 


3 


3 


Language 








Arabic 


5 


5 


5 


English 


7 


6 


6 


Studies 








Arab World 


3 






Social Studies 




4 




Arab History and 








Palestine Issue 






2 


Arab Geography 






2 


Business 








Accounting, 








Bookkeeping 








and Business 








Arithmetic ] 


4 


4 




General Math 


2 


1 


1 


Secretary and 








Business 








Administration 


9 




3 


Secretary Works 




9 




Business Arithnn 


etic 




1 


Accounting and \ 


Jook- 






keeping 






3 


Business (Corres 








pondence (English) 




2 


, Company Law 






2 


Economics and Law 


4 




Principles of Econ- 






omics 






2 


Typing (Arabic, English) 




5 


Others 








Women's Education 


2 


2 


Physical Training 1 


1 




General Health, 








Nursing, 








and Civil 








Defense 


1 






Nursing and Civil 








Defense 




1 


1 



Military Training 4 

Students completing this curriculum received the 
Commercial General Secondary Certificate issued 
the Ministry of Education. 

INDUSTRAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Jordanian Industrial Secondary Education is divided in- 
to two streams: a three year stream and a two year stream. 

For the past five years the three year stream has offered 
both academic and vocational courses and leads to an In- 
dustrial General Secondary Certificate. Students must 
have passed the General Preparatory Education Certificate 
in order to be accepted into the Industrial Secondary 
Schools. 

All students receive one year of general vocational orien- 
tatffiMiNmg placed in an areu of specialization. The 
student spends equal time in the theoretical and practical 
aspects. 



SECONDARY INDUSTRIAL CURRICULUM . . . 
1973/74 PERIODS PER WEEK BY YEAR 

1st 2nd 3rd 

Subject Secondary Secondary Secondary 
Areas 10th grade 11th grade 12th grade 
Religion 

Islam 1 1 1 

Language 

Arabic 1 2 1 

Foreign 

Language 1+3 1+2 1 + 1 

Mathematics And Sciences 
Physics 3 2 

Chemistry 2 1 

Mathematics 3 
Physics and ^ 

Mechanics 3 
Mathematics and 

Mechanics 3 
Industrial 

Mathematics 2 
Technical 
Technical 

Drawing 444 
Trade Tech' 

nology 3 4 2 

Safety and Industrial 
Hygiene 1 
Workshop 

Practice 21 24 27 

Workshop 

Management 1 

Students completing this curriculum receive the 
Industrial General Secondary Certificate issued 
by the Ministry of Education. 
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Industrial Secondary Schools are located in Amman, Ir* 
bid, and Zarc^a. 

Industrial training centers offer the two year stream of 
industrial education with more emphasis placed on prac* 
tical training. The student spends 80% of the time in this 

CURRICULUM FOR THE AGRICULTURAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS . . . 1973/74 PERIODS 
PER WEEK BY YEAR 

■C r 

1st 2nd 3rd \ 

Subject Secondary Secondary Secondary 
Areas 10th grade 1 1th g^d^ 12th grade 
Religion 

Islam 1 ^ 1 ^1 

Language 

Arabrc 2 2 2 

English 2 2 2 

Social 
Studies 

Arab World 1 1 1 

Mathematics 
and^Science 
Mathematics 4 
Chemistry 2 2 

Physics 1 1 

Biology 3 2 

Agriculture 
Animal Hus* 

bandry 2 2 

Agriculture 

Workshop 
' and Farm 

machinery 1 

Agricultural 

Processing 

and Dairy 2 2 

Bee Keeping 1 

Horticulture 3 3 4 

Industrial 
Agriculture 
Projects ' 1 

Irrigation and 

Drainage 1 
Field Crops ^ 3 2 
Forestry and 
Flowers 1 
Farm Man- 
agement 2 
Mechanics 2 
Poultry Hus- 
bandry 3 1 1 
Plant Protec- 

tion' 1 
Soil and Fer- 
tilizers 2 
Surveying 2 
Agriculture 

Practice 16 20 24 

Students completing this curriculum receive the 
Agricultural General Secondary Certificate issued 
by the Ministry of Education. 



area and 20% on theory. Students completing the two-year 
stream receive a cenificate from the center they attended. 

The trades taught include: radio and television, auto 
.mechanics, electrical work, welding and forging, machine 
shop (turning, smoothing, and lathing), central heating 
and pipefitting, air-conditioning and building trades. ' 

AGRICULTURAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

During the 1961/62 school year only 32 students were 
enrolled in the two secondary agricultural schools. Ten 
years later 274 students were enrolled and iA the 1973774 
school year 438 attend classes. The three year program of- 
fers both academic and agriculture related courses. 

POST-SECONDARY 

There have been two recent developments in vocational 
education in Jordan, with the opening of the polytechnical 
institute and an agricultural institute. The polytechnical 
institute offers two years of training beyond high school, 
while the agricultural institute has a three year program. « 

Students from the science and industrial sections are ad- 
mitted to the polytechnical institute ^herc they are offered 
courses that include: civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, chemical engineering 
and laboratory technician. 

TEACHER EDUCATI9N 

The preparation of teachers has been one of the enor- 
mous problems with which the Ministry of Education has 
had to cope in the development of the educational system 
in Jordan. This has been one of the areas of education 
which has received a great deal of attention since Trans- 
jordan became a Kingdom in 1946. Many educational 
features reflect local needs, but the British and United 
States influences have been strong. * Since most academic 
institutions and resources were located in the West Bank 
area, the 6-day war in 1967 caused additional problems for 
the educational system. The demand for teachers was so 
great that the Ministry of Education resorted to the em- 
ployment of untrained teachers as a stop-gap method of 
obtaining a sufficient number of teachers. 

Present regulations require all teachers to have a univers- 
ity degree or a Teacher Training Diploma. Institutes have 
been established to provide for pre-scrvice training of 
teachers; other institutes have been established to provide 
in-service training for the uncenified teachers who were 
teaching prior to the adoption of this regulation. 

The Teacher Training Institutes are administered 
variously by the government, the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA), and private authorities. 
All of these Institutes are under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. Including those in occupied Jor- 
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dan, there are nine 2 year institutions which offer 2 years 
* of post-secondary work ^in various professional and 
vocational areas. Of these, 6 are public, 2 are UNWRA 
sponsored, and 1 is private. All of these 2-year institutions 
have teacher training programs. The six public institutions 
are: Men*s Training Institute at Amman, Men's Teacher 
Training Institute at Howara/Irbid, Teacher Training Sec- 
tion in Hussein Institute, Teacher Training Section in Beit 
Haniha Commercial Administration Institute, Women's 
Teacher Training Institute at Ramallah, and Women's 
Teacher Training Institute at Ajloun. Two UNWRA 
Teacher Training Institutes are located at Ramallah, one 
for men and one for women. The Janah Teacher Training 
Institute located at Nablus is private. 

Teacher-training students are admitted to a Teacher 
Training Institute only after receiving the General Secon- 
dary Education Certificate. In the academic year 1973-74, 
' the total enrollment in all teacher training institutes was 
1,828, compare*to 1,535 in 1965-66, and 245 in 1956^57. 

The Teacher Training Institutes have uniform curricula 
for the prime purpose of prepafing teachers for service in 
the c&mpulsory school cycle. The students study on a 
semester basis and earn a minimum of 80 credit hours for 
their certificates 

The teacher training program is closely supervised by the 
Ministry of Education. The program consists of two years 
(4 semesters) of training in which the students earn 20 
credit hours each semester, and culminates in the award of 
a certificate, the Diploma of Education. The curriculum 
consists of general education studies, one field of 
specialization, and professional education courses. The 
theoretical courses include 

Philosophy of Education 

Measurement and Evaluation 

Educational Psychology 

Introduction to Education 

Methods of Learning 

Curriculum and Instruction 

Each student chooses one field of specialization from the 
following: 

Science, Arabic, Social Studies, English Language, Arts, 
and Physical Education. 

The academic program is similar td a comparable 
program in United States institutions. Graduates of the, 
Teacher Training Institutes have been accepted for upper 
division work at the Lebanese University of Beirut without 
entrance examination. * 

For teachers who have been teaching in the compulsory 
school cycle without diplomas, the Ministry of Education 
has established a Certification for In-service Teacher 
Training Institute (CITTI).^ There is one CITTI with five 
branches. These centers were established for the training of 
unqualified teachers; e.g , teachers who have a Secondary 
School Certificate but do not have a teaching certificate 
(Diploma of Education). 

The curriculum in the CITTI is similar to that for the 
pre-service training in the Teacher Training Institutes. 
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Upon completion of four semesters of training during the 
regular school year, plus three special 4-week periods 
during the summers, the unqualified teachers can earn the 
Diploma The trainers meet once each week in the 
CITTI during the normal school year, and must attend the 
intensive 4-week training period for three summers. In the 
academic year 1975-76, there were 1,000 trainees enrolled* 
in the in-service teacher training program. This program 
will be terminated by 1980. Ministry of EducationlifFicials 
estimate that by that time all teachers in Jordan will have 
qualified for the Diploma of Eckacation. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher educational institutions in Jordan (including 
teacher training institutes) enrolled 9,302 students 
1974-75. Of those 9,302, 4,805 were enrolled at the 
University of Jordan. Jordan itself, however, can handle 
only a portion of those students pursuing higher 
education. Approximately^ 26,616 Jordanians were • 
studying abroad in 1974-75 and the majority of these were 
studying in Syria, Lebanon and Egypt. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
JORDAN 

The University of Jordan is the major institution of 
higher education. It was established in 1962 and enjoys 
autonomous status. It is governed by a Board of Trustees 
which is in charge of all matters pertaining to finance and 
investment of revenues. (The University administers its 
own funds which come from the following sources: a 
national university tax which goes directly to the Univer- 
sity; student fees; revenue from university investments; 
private sources of funds.) There is also a University Council 
chaired by the President of the University and including 
the Deans of the nine faculties plus an elected professor 
who serves a one year term. The University Council 
legislates the bylaws for the University. The execution of 
the University bylaws is then carried out by a separate 
Dean's Council. 

The University operates on a semester system. There are 
two rixteen week semesters per year plus a nine week sum- 
mer session (which is optional). The credit hour system is 
used and a minimum of 132 credit hours is required for 
award of a Bachelor's degree (with some faculties requiring 
a higher number of credit hours) Most courses offered are 
worth three credit hours. 

Admissions Requirements 

Jordanian students can only be admitted to the Univer- 
sity on the basis of the Jordanian General Secondary 
Education Ceiiificate. Students from other Arab countries 
can be admitted on the basis of national secondary cer- 
tificates awarded by their governments. The University 
also recognizes the General Certificate of Education of 



London, Oxford or Cambridge if the student has two 
passes at the Advanced Level and at least three passes at 
Ordinary Level. Other national secondary certificates are 
also recognized if they are accepted by the University Com- 
mittee on Certificates to be the equivalent of the Jordanian 
General Secondary Education Certificate. 

Admission is very competitive and varies by faculty. In 
general, however, the number of available spaces is set for 
each faculty by the University Council and students are 
selected on the basis of their scores on the General Secon- 
dary Education Certificate until all the slots are filled. The 
cUt-off mark varies by faculty, but for the 197V76 
academ^ic year, the cut-ofF mark for the.Faculty of Science 
was 86% and for Engineering 89%. There are exceptions 
to the general admissions procedure, however. The most 
important exceptions are Ministry of Education Scholar- 
ship students. These students are chosen by the Ministry of 
Education and are accepted by the University regardjess of 
cut-off marks. (For the 197V76 academic year, there was a 
high number of Ministry of Education Scholarship studen- 
ts; 832 out of a total of 1,600 students accepted for that 
year.) 

Grading System 

The following grading system is 'presently (197V76) 
being used at the University of Jordan: 
Individual Subject Scale 
90% to 100% Excellent 
Very Good 
Good 
Acceptable 
Poor 
Failure 



80% to 89% 
70% to 79% 
60% to 69% 
50% to 39% 
Less than 30% 

Four Year Cumulative A verage 
83% to 100% Excellent 



76% to 84% 
68% to 73% 
60% to 67% 
Below 60% 



Very Good 
Good 
Acceptable 
Failure 



- The minin?um passing grade for an individual course is 
30% while ihe minimum passing cumulative average is 
60%. For graduate students, the minimum passing grade 
is 70%. 

The University did use an *A' through 'F' grading 
system along with an honor point scale for one term (as 
shown in the 1972-73 catalog of the University), but then 
returned to the former percentage system which is still 
being used. (There are some indications, however, that the 
University may return to the 'AV'F' system in the near 
future.) If letter grades appear on a transcript, they can be 
interpreted as follows: 

Symbol Rati^ng . 

A Excellent (90-100%) 

B Very Good (80-89%) 

C Good (70-79%) 

D Satisfactory (60-69%) 

E Poor (30-39%) 

F Failing (below 30%) 



Honor Point Score 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



For overall cumulative averages, the honor- point 
average was calculated as follows: 

Point Average Rating 
4.4 - 3 Excellent 
3 6 - 3 3 Very Good 

2.8 - 3 3 Good 
2.0-2.7 Satisfactory 
Below 2.0 Weak ^ 

Under the above grading system an overall average of 
2.0 was required for graduation. 

Programs of Study 

The University of Jordan includes the following nine 
faculties: Aas, Economics and Commerce, Education and 
Psychology, Shari*a, Science, Agriculture, Nuning, 
Medicij^e. and Engineering. 

By la^,, the language of instruction at the University is 
Arabic, but the University Council can institute the use of 
another language in any of the faculties. As of the 1975-76 
academic year, the language of instruction was Arabic for 
the faculties of Arts, Economics >nd Commerce, Education 
and Psychology and Shari*a. The language of instruction 
was English for the faculties of Science, Agriculture, Nur- 
sing, Engineering and Medicine. 

Each student, regardless of the faculty he or she is en- 
tering must pass an examination in English and Arabic. 
The passing grade for the examinations is 50% and thott^ 
who do not pass an examination must pass a three credit 
course in English and/or Arabic. (If the student passes 
both examiiiations, he or she receives an automatic 6 hours 
of credit^hich is shown on the transcript.) 

There are two types of program emphases in the Univer- 
sity as a whole: a program with a single subject 
specialization or a program with a major subject plus a . 
minor subject. 

. For example, with a single specialization, the 
distribution of credit hour requirements would be as 
follows for the faculties of Arts, Economics and Com- 
merce, Education and Psychology and Shari*a: 

No. of Credit Hours 

University requirements: 
(every student must do 9 compulsory 
plus 9 elective) 
Faculty requirements: 
(set by faculty) 
Department requirements: 
(set by individual department) 
Department electivrs: 
Free electives: 



18 



18-21 



34-60 
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48 



27-30 

± 

Total 132 

For the same faculties, the distribution of credits would 
be as follows with a major plus a minor subject: 

No. of Credit Hours 
University requirements: 18 
Faculty requirements: 21 
Department requirements* 39 
Department electives: 21 
Minor subject- 27 
Free electives: 6 

Total H! 39 
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Faculty of Arts 

The Faculty of Arts was the first faculty cstabhshed. It 
opened in 1962 with 167 students and was the only faculty 
in the University until 1965 The Faculty of Arts has five 
departments* English Language and Literature; Arabic 
Language and Literature; History and Archeology; 
Geography; Sociology and Philosophy. The B.A. degree is 
awarded after four years with 132 credit hours required for 
graduation (There are actually nine programs of study 
available as a student can major in English Language or 
English Literature, for example.) 

After the first year in the Faculty of Aas, students must 
apply to a specific department or program of study and 
perhaps 300 out of 350 will want English Language and 
Literature which is the most competitive department in the 
Faculty of Arts. Only about one third of those who warn 
this department can be accepted into it. 

In addition to the four-year Bachelor's degree program, 
the Faculty of Arts offers M.A. degrees an Arabic 
Language, Arabic Literature, History and Archeology. The 
M.A is a 36 credit program with 21-30 hours of course 
work plus 6-15 hours for a thesis. The exact distribution of 
course work and thesis study is determined by the in- 
dividual department. The University is considering of- 
fenng a M A program in English Language, but this is not 
available as of this writing 

Faculty of Economics and Commerce 

The Faculty of Economics and Commerce requires 132 
credit Hburs for graduation and offers B.A. degrees in the 
following fields Political Science, Public Adniinistration, 
Economics, Statistics, Business Administration and Ac- 
countancy. No graduate degrees are offered as of this 
writing, but a graduate program in Economics is under 
consideration. 

Faculty of Education and Psychology 

The Faculty of Education and Psychology offers a B.Sc. 
in Elementary Education and requires 132 credits for 
graduation Degrees are also offered in Educational 
Psychology as well as pure Psychology. (There is some 
debate at the present time as to whether the Psychology 
I programs should be placed within the Faculty of Science. 

These programs were originally placed in the Faculty of 
Education for administrative convenience.) 

The Faculty of Education and Psychology also offers a 
Diploma , in Education as well as a minor emphasis in 
Education The Diploma in Education consists of 33 
credits including student teaching. Actual student 
teaching encompasses one semester and students spend 
another semester observing and preparing for their student 
teaching assignments. The Diploma in Education is the 
teaching credential for secondary school teachers in Jordan. 
It is often obtained after a student has received a B A. or 
B.Sc. in a major field of study although it can be done con- 
currently with the B.A. or B.Sc degree program 

A minor in Education consists of 27 credits only. No 
Diploma in Education is awarded fof a minor con- 
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centration, but the minor in Education will show on a 
> student's transcript. A student with a minor in Education 
can go back later to study for a Diploma in Education and 
have some of the credits received for the minor in 
Education applied towards the Diploma in^Cducation. 
(Most of the courses required for the minor in Education 
and the Diploma in Education are not common, however.) 
All Ministry of Education Scholarship students are 
requiredToirrtlow a minor in Education. 

The Faculty of Education and Psychology also offers the 
M.A. degree in the following four areas: Educationa< 
Guidance, Educational Administration and Supervision, 
Educational Psychology, General Education. As with other 
graduate programs, 36 semester hours including a thesis 
are required for the M.A. in Education. There is great 
competition for a limited number of spaces for the 
graduate programs. In 1975-76, 110 people applied for 17 
spaces. 

Faculty of Shan j 

The Faculty of Shari^a offers a four year B.A. program in 
Islamic law which requires 132 credit hours for graduation. 
Formerly an independent institution known as the G)llege 
of Shari'a, this faculty was incorporated into the University 
of Jordan in 1971. Essentially one academic department,' 
the faculty produces the equivalent of ministers and judges 
in religious courses as well as teachers of Arabic and 
religion in secondary schools. 

Faculty of Science 

The Faculty of Science requires 138 credit hours for a 
Bachelor s degree and offers the B.Sc. in the following 
fields: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Geology. It also has a joint program with the Faculty of 
Medicine to train laboratory and hospital technicians. This 
is a two year program.to produce technical personnel which 
leads to a Diploma in Medical Science. 

Like the Faculty of Arts, students in the Faculty of Scien- 
ce complete ohe year before applying to specific programs 
or department*. Biology is the most popular depaTtment, 
particularly with women students. 

In addition to the undergraduate programs, the Faculty 
of Science offers M.Sc. degrees in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, and Biology. (The M.Sc. programs are 
similar to the M.A. programs in regard to course work and 
thesis requirements.) 

Faculty of Agriculture ^ 

The Faculty of Agriculture offere a B.Sc. in Agriculture 
and requires 154 credit hours for graduation. Students 
spend their first year in the Faculty of Science and then 
spend three years plus two summers in the Faculty of 
Agriculture. The two summers are spent on University- 
related projects such as working on Universitv farms. 
Although students spend one year in the Faculty of Scien- 
ce, they are initially identified as Faculty of Agriculture 
students when they apply to the University. 

The Faculty of Agriculture has four departments. There 



arc two dcgrce gunting departments and two service 
departments (offermg courses which can be applied towar- 
ds degrees). The degree-granting departments are: (1) 
Animal Production and Protection and (2) Plant Produc- 
tion and Protection The two service departments are* (I) 
Agricultural Economics and Extension and (2) Soils and 
Irrigation 

The Faculty of Agriculture is planning to offer graduate 
. programs as soon as it awards us first undergraduate 
degree (The Faculty of Agriculture was established in 
1972,) The graduate program will be oriented toward 
problem-solving research, particularly toward solving 
problems of Jordan itself. 

Faculty of Nursing 

The Faculty of Nursing awards a B.Sc. degree in Nur- 
sing The program is a four year program withihe first year 
spent in the Faculty of Science. The cut-off mark for ac- 
ceptance into this faculty has been somewhat lower thaj^in 
other faculties due to the image of the nursing profession 
in Jordan. Since nursing has been regarded as a menial 
profession, it has been difficult to attract superior ap- 
plicants. This situation is improving, however, and a larger 
group of applicants was attracted during the past year 

Students with secondary nursing vocational certificates 
are not eligible for admission to the Faculty of Nursing. 
Students accepted into this faculty must have the academic 
General Secondary School Certificate in the science 
stream During their first year in the Faculty of Science, 
pre-Nursing students attend the same beginning science 
classes as pre-Medical students jf^^,,^ 

Faculty of Medicine 
• The Faculty of Medicine is the most competitive faculty 

at the University of Jordan Students are not admitted 
directly into the Faculty of Medicine, however, but are ad- 
mitted to the Fatuity of Science where they spend two 
years After two years, perhaps 200 students will apply to 
the fytulty of Medicine for only about 40 spaces The 
M D degree is awarded after a total of seven years (2 years 
spent in the Facuhy of Science plus five years spent in the 
Faculty of Medicine) 

There are five departments in the Faculty of Medicine' 
Ba.sic Medical Sciences. Pathology, Medical Sciences, 
Surgery. Preventive Medicine The curriculum is a very 
structured one and the credit hour systemj^ot used In 
addition to the seven 7ear program, an acJditional year is 
usually spent as an intern attached to one of the teaching 
hospitals of the University or to other hospital units in Jor- 
dan 

Faculty ofFngtneenng 

The Faculty of Engineering was established m 1975 with 
100 students and as of this writing still has no building or 
permanent teaching staff Engineering students spend 
their first year in the Faculty of Science although they arc 
identified. initially as Faculty of Engineering students. The 
total program consists of five years as students spend four 
years in the Faculty of Engineering after the initial year in 
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the Faculty of Science. The programs to be offered include 
specializations in the following areas: Civil Engineering, ^ 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Chemical 
Engineering, Architectural Engirieering. The curriculum is 
very structured and does not use the credit hour system. 

Graduate Education 

The various M.A. and M.Sc. degrees offered by the 
Faculty of Arts, the Faculty of Science and the Faculty of 
Education and Psychology have been mentioned-above. At 
this point in time, the University of Jordan docs not offer 
any Ph.D, programs. All graduate study is coordinated by 
a Dean of Research and Graduate Studies. The Dean of 
Research and Graduate Studies administers research grants 
throughout the University as well as setting Qp rules and 
regulations for graduate study. This office oversees all 
" graduate programs and makes sure that degree 
requirements have been met. The office ako plays an ac- 
tive role in initiating new graduate programs, but the ac- 
tual day' to day administration of a particular graduate 
program is in the hands of the individual department. 

At present (1975-76) the University of Jordan claiim a 
total of 631 graduate students. Of the 631,453 are inAhe 
Diploma of Education coJrse. These students are con- 
sidered graduate students since they have their B.A. 
degree, but it should be pointed out that all courses 
required for the Diploma of Education are at the un- <f 
dergraduate level. In addition to these 453 students, the 
breakdown of other graduate students would be as follows: 
M.A, (Arts) — 70, M.Sc. (Science) — 47, M.A. 
(Education) — 61. 

^OJJflVERSITY OF YARMOUK 

A new university is being planned in Jordan. This 
university will be located in the northern area of Jordan, 
close to the Syrian border, and will be known as the 
University of Yarmouk. This university is scheduled to 
open in October of 1976. The orientation of the University 
of Yarmouk will be towards science and technology 
initially, but all faculties will be included eventually, A 
master plan is being prepared for the next ten to fifteen 
years and the ultimate objective of the University of Yar- 
mouk is to enroll I5,p00 to 20,000 students The official 
* language of instruction may be English, but as of this 
writing, no firm decision has yet been made regarding 
this. The university will be coeducational. 

Although no physical facilities will be ready by October 
1976, the first faculty— the Faculty of Arts and Scien- 
ces—will begin classes with 480 students in a former secon- 
dary school building. The following disciplines will be 
available initially: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Arabic, English. The second faculty which will be 
established in several years will be the Faculty of 
Engineering. 

WEST BANK 

Two institutions of higher learning are the University of 
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Bethlehem and Bifzeii Collcj^e The former is recently 
established and is admmistered by the De la Salle religious 
order. Local Arab inhabitants attend both institutions. 

The Jordanian General Secondary Education Certificate 
is the basis for consideration for admisssion rather than 
the Baqrut Additional information is unavailable 



JORDAN PLACEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



III. 



English Proficiency Ry'con^mendation 
It is strongly recommended that all applicants from 
Jordan present proof of adequate proficiency in 
English based upon acceptable standardized tests 
.such as TOEFL 

Primary, Preparatory and Secondary School 
Students. 

It is recommended that these students be admitted 
to their corresponding grade level Evaluation of 
subject deficiencies should be determined in ac- 
cordance with the individual U.S. institution's 
curriculum . 
Freshman Admission: 

A. Students presenting the General Secondary 
Education Certificate with grades of 70% or bet- 
ter may be considered for admission at beginning 
freshman level 



B Students presenting the • Vocational Secondary 
Education Certificate with grades of 70% or bet- 
ter may b^ considered in specialized technical 
fields of study appropriate to their background. 
Admission to traditional academic programs is 
not recommended. 

IV Undergraduate Advanced Standing and Transfer 
Cndit: 

A. Students who complete studies at the Unviersity 
of Jordan and achieve at least an average grade 
of Good may be considered for admission and 
allowed transfer credit on a course- by-course 
basis. 

B. Students presenting a two-year« post- 
secondary Diploma from a teacher training in- 
stitute may be considered for freshman admis- 
sion. 

V. Graduate Admission: 

A Graduates with bachelor's degrees from the 
University of Jordan, who present final results 
of no less than Very Good may be considered for 
graduate admission. 

B. Post graduate work at the above institution may 
be considered for advanced credit according to the 
admitting institution's policy. 

C. The Master's degree awarded on the basis of 
coursework and thesis may be considered com- 
parable to a U.S. Master's degree. 
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KUWAIT COUNTRY 
TEAM 

Chairperson Ronald E Thomas 
Dircctorof Foreign Admissions * 
Southern lUinois University at Carbondale 

Caroline Aldrich 

Associate Director of Admissions 

California State University at Chico 

/ 

Dorothy Dr Miller 
Foreign Admissions Officer 
University of Arizona 

Walter Dowdy 

Assistant Director of Admissions and Financial Aid 
Kalamazoo Valley Community College 

Robert Hannigan 
Dean of Student Services 
University of Arkansas 



IN-COUNTRY 
RESOURCES 

Listed below are the individuals who contributed to or 
participated in various phases of the workshop plann- 
ing and programs. 

Elsaid Abdulghon 

Technical Education Departments^ 

Ministry of Education 

Fadhel S. Al-Ageel 
Deputy Manager of the Planning 
and In-Service Training Department 
Ministry of Education 

AbdullaM. Ali 

Director, The Arab Planning Institute 

Mansour Bandar Husain 
Registrar, Kuwait'Universit^ 

Ali Behbehani 

Kuwait University Cxjmputer Center 



Abdulwahab Al Borolossy 
Rector, Kuwait University 



Hassan Al Ebraheem 
Dean, Faculty of Commerce, 
Economic and Political Science 
Ministry of Education 
Kuiii^nt University 

Mansour Gloum 

Im "Uor of Mathematics ^ 

Ministry of Education 

Sulaiman M. Kalander 
Director, Libraries Department 
Kuwait University 

Salway Abu Khadra 

Head Mistress, DAR AL-HANAN 

Private School 

Ezzac Mohammad Khairy 
Dean, jFaculty of Science 
Kuwait University 

BaderMahroosal 
Kuwait Technical College 

Abdul Rahman Al Moudahka 
Assistant Secretary General 

Reyadh Al Naqceb 

Dean, Faculty of Engineering 

Kuwait University 

Baheer Ahmed Nasser 
Planning Specialist 
Ministry of Education 

Anwar Al Nouri 
Secretary General 
Kuwait University 

Abdullatif Rawaished 
Cultural Foreign Relations 
Ministry of Education 

Abdul Mohsein Abdul Razzak 
Dean, Faculty of Medicine 
Kuwait University 

Mohamad Jawad Redah 

Dean, Faciuty of Arts and Education 

Kuwait University 

Sa'ad Mohammad Al Sa'ad 
Assistant Secretary General 

Abdul Aziz Shahine 

Direitor of Institute of Special Education 
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KUWAITI EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
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'STUDENTS COMPLETING THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE ARE ONLY ELIGIBLE FOR POST SECONDARY STUDY IN 
ISLAMIC JURISPRUDENCE AND LAW, ARAEjC LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, AND COMMERCE, ECONOMICS, 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE AT KUWAIT UNIVERSITY 



Add Shchab 

Head, Secondary Section-Examinations 
Department of Examinations and Student Affairs 
Ministry of Education 

Halimah Kharmah Tabbaa 

Head Mistress 

Nuzhah Secondary School 

Naim Abu Wardeh » 
Researcher, Planning Department 
Ministry of Education 

THE COUNTRY AND ITS 
PEOPLE 

LOCATION. Eastern Coast of the Arabian peninsula at 
the northwest corner of the Arabian Gulf, bordered on the 
north and west by Iraq and on the south by Saudi Arabia.* 
Si2^ Approximately 7,780 square miles, slightly 
smaller than New Jersey. * 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: Arabic— However, English 
widely spoken. 

POPULATION 923,000 (1974 estimate) 
PEOPLE: 40-43% Kuwaiti, the remainder are non- 
Arabs and Arabs. 

LITERACY RATE- 60% (1973 estimate) 
RELIGION 99% Islam 

NATURAL RESOURCES Petroleum, fish, . 
shrimp 

INDUSTRY* Petroleum, private Ljsiness, government 
employs most of the labor force of which 73% are 
non-Kuwaiti 

AGRICULTURE Cultivated land less than 1%. 



THE COUNTRY— HISTORY 

The Arab State of Kuwait was originally settled in the 
1700's by Bedouins from the barren Nejd Arabian desert, 
looking for a less difficult place to live. These 
nomadic tribes were the progenitors' oi today's ruling 
family— the Al-Saabas Under the leadership of ihis 
family, Kuwait prospered as a trading, pearling, and 
shipbuilding center Kuwait experienced many periods of 
belligerency Consequently, in 1899, in order to protect 
herself, she signed a treaty with Great Britain This 

'Islands bclonjjmg to Kuw4it arc Buhivan. Suki. Karo. Mislcan — 
Kubhar. Ufr-Almaradcm Un-Alnamcl. Oahah. Waibah. Kubah. and 
Fatlaka the mo\t populous 7hr Neutral Zone shared with Saud: 
Arabia adds another UUK) square mile* to Kuwait proper 



treaty was abrogated in 1961, and m that same year, 
KuwaK was welcomed to the Arab League Later, in 
1963, Kuwait joined the United Nations, 

During the period 1921-1930, the foundation for the 
oil industry was laid By 1934, the Kuwait Oil Company 
was formed as a joint Bri||psh-American venture At the 
c/id of World War 11, after a temporary cessation in 
the development of oil, output increased, and Kuwait 
became the third largest producer of oil in the Middle 
East Site after site was activated by oilmen from 
Iran, India, Great Britain, the United States, and other 
countries 

The discovery and development of oil caused such a 
rapid transformation that only a few remnants of the old 
city of Kuwait remain. A large and affluent, modern 
urban center now stands where the inhabitants of old 
Kuwait city once bade farewell to fishermen and 
pcarldivers. 

Oil has provided Kuwaitis with one of the highest per 
capita income in theiworld. They enjoy free education, 
free telephone services, as well as free medical ser- 
vices including surgeons, hospitals, physicians, den- 
tal care and pharmaceutical supplies. 

In the midst of this abundance of wealth, Kuwait in 
1966 established the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic 
Development (KFAED) to provide economic assistance ^ 
to all her developing Arab neighbors. The original 
capital grant of 50 million KD (Kuwait! dinars or 
$150 million) ^as-^ncfcascd in May 1974 to one billion 
KD ($3 billion). ^ - 

Other economic aid included Kuwaiii contributions to 
The General Authority for South Arabia y^d the Ara- 
bian Gulf States, the Arab-African Bank and the Arab 
Fund for Social and Economic Development Kuwait's 
continuing generosity in assisting other needy Arab na- 
tions has bee.i acknowledged by agencies throughout the 
world 



EDUCATION— fflSTORY 

Formal Education in Kuwait began in 1912 when the 
first public school was founded. Until 1927, girls 
received no opportunity for education. In that year the 
first school was established, designed to provide girls with 
education in Arabic, the Koran and dorrvestic science 
(home economics) 

It was not until 1936, with the estabhshment of the 
Department of Education, that education began to 
develop. During this time teachers from the other Arab 
States (primarily Egypt) were recruited to teach in the 
Kuwaiti schools 

The discovery of oil in the late 1930's and its growing 
importance following World War II caused a great ex- 
pansion and philosophical change in the education of 
Its people. In 1936 the **4-4-4'' educational struc- 
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turc was idoptcd on fhc advue of experts from Egypt 
and Iraq Followiq|j this, the Departmcnit'TrfvJEducation 
was formalized into a ministry in 196a SiVicK World 
War II special education institutes, tel*iter ttiining 
schools and technical schools have been created In 
1966 Kuwait University was founded During the 1(975-76 
school year government s^ols including Kindergarten 
enrolled 182,778 students Table 1 illustrates the increase 
in the number of schools, students and teachers since 
19^6 



TABLE 1 

THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, STUDENTS, 
AND TEACHERS IN KUWAIT SINCE 1936 



Scholastic 


Number of. 






Year 


Schools 


Students 


Teachers 


1936-37 . 


2 


600 


26 


1960-61 


109 


44,474 


^ 2,267 


19W-65 


148 


79,307 


4,218 


1967-70 


195 


129,750 


8,219 


1970-71 


203 


138,747 


9,085 


1971-72 


221 


150,675 


10,413 


1972-73 


243 


160,231 


11,505 


1973-74 


260 


169,417 


12,607 


1974-75 


308 


182,778 


14,213 



EDUCATION— KINDERGAR- 
TEN THROUGH SECON- 
DARY 



Ti}e EducattonaPSystem— A n overview 

The Ministry of Education directly jdministers the 
schools and all educational institutions The Minister is 
assisted by the Under-Secretary who supervises five 
divisions, each headed by an Assistant Under-Secretary. 
The five divisions are 

Technical Affairs, Cultural and Social Affairs, Financial 
Affairs, Curricula and Planning, Administrative Affairs. 

Finances for education are provided through the 
Ministry of Hducatioiy as part of the national budget The 
budget must be approved by the National Assembly. In 
1973-74 about Vi. 488,000 KD ($150 million) were 
allocated to education As a result of the large revenue 
from oil, education is eQtirely free to all Kuwaiti citizens 
The Government not only provides school and teachers, 
but also provides clothing, transportation, food and books 
for Its pupils 

The structure of Kuwaiti pre-university education 
follows a 4-4-4 pattern and is compulsorv through the first 
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eight years It can be seen as follows 
4 years-Primary School 
4 years-Intermediate School 
4 years-Secondary School 

In the past Kuwa^ has recruited teachers from other 
Arab countries and will probably continue to do so As a 
result of the high salaries /or teachers, over 98% of the 
secondary school teachers have four-year university 
degrees Teachers in the secondary school' usually teach 
between 16 and 20 periods per week. The remai Jer of 
their time is devoted to individual preparation, with in- 
service training available to them In each secondary 
school, departmental heads work with the individual 
teachers in planning their course ' of instruction. 
Specialized teaching occurs at the primary and in- 
tefr^diate levels where special subject-oriented teachers 
offer the course of instruction. Moreover, teaching per- 
formance is evaluated annually by an inspector, who i.s a 
specialist in a particular acjidemic field. 

The Ministry of Education has devoted itself^to im- 
proving the entire educational system. Classroom size 
remains low. Curriculum cfevelopment, secondary school 
counselors, and grouping students according to ability has 
been introduced. For the future, the Ministry is also cof(^ 
sidering adopting compulsory education through grade 
twelve for all students. ^ 

Pre Pnmary Educahon 

Kindergarten education began in 1954 as a one or two 
year optional prograilri for four and five year old children. 
This option continues today. 

There are public and private kiii(j[crgartens. The ob- 
jectives of these imjtitutions are: to provide a healthy 
educational atmosphere, to promote good health habits 
and ro facilitate transition from home to school. However, 
many patents send their children to kindergarten l)ecause 
both parents work and babysitting service is almost non- 
existent. Pre-primary classes arc the only ones where boys 
and girls are found together in the same classrooms. 

Primary Education 

This four year segment of the educational system is com- 
pulsory, for airboys and girls aged 6-9. The student must 
be 6 years old to begin . 

There are presently 112 primary Khools; 60 for boys and 
52 for girls. Ninety-thousand students are enrolled in the 
four year program. In 1975 approximately 20,000 students 
entered the first grade. 6,000 came from kindergartens 
and 14,000 without prior education. The average class size 
is 33. 

Intermediate Education 

The intermediate segment consists of four years of com- 
pulsory education for students aged 10rl3 There are 
presently 98 schools; *>2 for boys and 46 for girls 

In the first year (5th grade) English is introduced as the 
first foreign language. In 1975, 61,567 students were 
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enrolled at the intermediate level The average class size 
was 30 pupils per class 

The General Intermediate Examination is given at the 
end of the fourth year of this segment (8th grade) Stu- 
dents are permitted to continue their optional education 
based upon the results of this examination . 
Secondary Education 

The secondary cycle consists of four years of education 
for students age 14-17 Students who have attained the In- 
termediate Examination Certificate are eligible to con- 
tinue their education in one of the following programs: 
academic, technical, or commercial The choice of pro-^ 
gram is left entirely to the student ™vever, for exam- , 
pie. the final score in any technical subject of the In- 
termediate Examination is a strong factor influencing a 
decision to enter the technical program. Completion of 
any of the three programs leads to a certificate which 
qualifies the recipient far consideration to a higher level of 
study 

Attendance this cycle is currently not compulsory, 
but serious consideration is being given to extend com- 
pulsory education to include this cycle. 

The Academic program consists of general education 
'< courses for the first two years. Specialization in the 
last two years allows for a choice between the science 
and literary (sometimes referred to as **artsV) sec- 
tions. The certificate awarded upon graduation is the 
General Secondary Education Certificate. 

The program of study for each year and section has 
not changed significantly from the schedules listed on 
pages 24 and 25 of the 1974 World Education Series* 
^The Coastal Countries of the Arabian Peninsula. 
The changes that have occurred include the cancellation 
of ''Human Culture" in the 3rd year program, and 
"Arab Sociery*' in the 4th year program. Both of 
these courses were cancelled in the 1975-76 school 
year The mathematics syllabus for the 3rd and 4th years of 
the science section are being amended since the con- 
ventional mathematics course (algebra, trigonometry, 
geometry, calculus) is being phased out in the 197V76 
school year so that only the modern mathematics syllabus 
will be followed Currently, both syllabii are listed on the 
science section transcript. 

Since admission requirements to some colleges and 
departments of North American institutions require 
completion of specified levels of mathematics, a syllabus of 
the mathematics program was obtained. From this source, 
an evaluation was made in terms of U S high school units 
The following conclusion can be drawn: at the end of the 
sccoQd year all students in the academic program will have 
complete mathematics comparable to 1-1/2 units of 
algebra, 1/2 unit of trigonometry, and 1 unit of plane 
geometry In the literary section, the only additional 
course in mathematics taught is introduction to statistics 
In the science section, the content of the third year- 
mathematus course is similar to at least on-half unit of 
advanced algebra, and at least one unit of plane and 
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analytical geometry. The fourth year science section 
mathematics offered is similar to at least introductory 
calculus. 

The biology, chemistry, and physics courses studied 
by a student in tF\e literary section are general and do 
not involve laboratory work. The same courses in the scien- 
ce section are studied for an additional two years, and do 
include laboratory work. The weekly class peripds of scien- 
ce courses include lecture and laboratory periods. 
However, the laboratory periods are not regularly schedul- 
ed.^ 

French and English are the only two foreign languages 
taught at this level. English is the second language 
for the majority of students. Although instruction 
begins in the first year of the Intermediate cycle and 
continues through the Secondary cycle. English is 
taught as a foreign language, by non- native English 
speakers. French is offered only in the literary sec- 
tion during the 3rd and 4th years. 

Promotion of students is based upon the end-of-year 
examination given in all schools in May and June. The 
student must achieve the minimum passing score in all 
subjects of the exafnination to obtain an overall **pass." If 
a student fails to earn the minimum score in up to two 
subject examinations, another chance is given in later 
/ exam session in September to pass subjert(s) in question. If 
more than two subject examinations are failed, the entire 
year must be repeated . 

The fourth and final year is the most impqrtant^ear of 
the four-year cycle. Graduation from the secondary 
school depends entirely on passing the final year 
examination in all subjects. Marks obtained in previous 
years are not given consideration. The marks recorded on 
the fourth year transcript are the scores eamed by the 
student ir^ the final examination in each subject. If a 
student fails to achieve the minimum passing mark in up 
to three subjects, he/she is given an opportunity to retake 
only those examinations failed in the later session in Sep- 
tember. If more than three subject examinations are faijpd 
in the first session in May/June, the entire year must be 
repeated. 

The final year examination is standardized and ad- 
ministered to all four-year students. It is given only twice a 
year in May/June and September. The questions for each 
subject examinations are prepared by a committee com- 
posed of two Inspectors from one discipline and one 
University of Kuwait faculty member who teaches in that 
discipline. Each subject then has its own committee com- 
posing questions. 

At any time during the secondary cycle, a student may 
change to another stream, for example, from literary (arts) 
to science or from academic to technical or commercial. 
However, the student must then complete the entire cycle 
of that stream without transfer of credit or subject matter 
based on the previous study program. 

Table II shows the distribution of grades by percentages 
•World Education Series The Coaual Counlnet of the Arahtan 
Pemnsu/a. p 25 
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CERTinCATE OF FINAL YEAF. EXAMINATION RESULTS 



STATE OF KUWAIT 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Dcpftrtiiicnt of ExamiiMlioiis & Stutou' AfTiirs 
Actdcmic Yctr 19 — '|9 



Student's Name . ... Fourth Secondtry : 

School (Literaiy Section) 



Subjects 


Max. 


Min. 


Mark 


ObCaM 


1st SCMiOB 


M Scttloa 


Islamic Education 


20 


ID 






Arabic Language 


60 


30 






f tr>t Furop Language 


50 


20 


— 




Second Eurt>p Language 
( ) 


40 


16 






History 


40 


16 






Geography 


40 


16 






riementary Philosophy, Morals, 
Logic and Psychology 


40 


^ 16' 






Gvolofy 


20 ^ 


8 






Arab Society 


20 


8 






FiDJil Total 


330 


140 


f 





REMARKS : 

Student passed and rcceixet^ General Secondary Education Certificate in . . 

(Date) 

lie ranked out of... ... Succcttful candidates. 



Under Secretary 
Ministry of Education 





for all those who passed the final year examination in the 
two academic secondary programs. 

t 

TABLE II 

SECONDARY ACADEMIC FINAL YEAR 
EXAMINATION RESULTS, 1974-1975 
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70-79.9% 
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48 


61 


04.73 


60-69.9% 


57 


160 


217 


16.92 


50-59.9% 


205 


321- 


526 


40.82 


40-49.9% 


254 


226 


480 


37.50 




Science 


Examination 




90-100% 


3 


2 


5 


00.04 


80-89.9% 


25 


31 


56 


05.00 


70-79.?% 


60 


66 


126 


11.20 


60-69.9% 


115 


114 


229 


20.40 


50-59.9% 


247 


169 


416 


37.00 


40-49.9% 


217 


79 


296 


26.36 



SECONDARY VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

One of the fundamental aims of education in Kuwait is 
to respond to the needs of vocational technical education, 
and therefore prepare a skilled, well-trained labor 
force Students holding the Intermediate School Cer 
ttfujte may enter one of three secondary vocational 
technical schools 

The, Technical College for Boys 

This school was established in 1954-55 with 80 students 
Presently th«re are 786 students taught by 215 teachers 
Students nuy select one of two distinct levels: technicians 
level, and craftsman level Technician departments are: 
Chemical Engineering (most significant, and con- 
centrating on petro-chemical). Industrial Electronics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Power and Building 
Engineering The Craftsman Departments are: general 
mechanical, air conditioning and refrigeration, electrical 
installation, instrumentation and automatic control, radio 
and television maintenance, electrical installation and fit- 
ting, automotive mechanical, surveying and carpentry. 
The curricula include emphasis in the sciences and 
mathematKS from algebra to calculus The level mathe- 



matics taught IS equivalent to two years of algebra, one- 
half year^of trigonometry, one year plane geometry and 
introductory calculus. 

The Secondary Commercial School for Boys 

This school was established in the academic year 1963- 
64 for the specific purpose of preparing students in 
clerical, secretarial and accounting skills. 

The Secondary Technical School for Girls 

This school prepares girls for careers as laboratory aides, 
secretaries, commercial clerks, social work aides, and aides 
in school nutrition programs. Presently that'school enrolls 
about 500 students. 

Students completing the Technical College for Boys and 
the Secondary Technical School for Girls receive the 
Technical Secondary Certificate 

Those students holding the Commercial Secondary Cer- 
tificate may qualify to be considered for admission to the 
Faculty of Commerce, Economics and Political Science-at 
Kuwait University accordih^g to stringent requirements of 
the university (sec section on Kuwait University, Un- 
dergraduate Admission). 

New students were not enrolled in the 1975-76 
academic year rn the three vocational /technical schools in 
anticipation of a change which will consolidate the schools. 
The Ministry of Education is completing plans to integrate 
the schools together with the academic secondary schools, 
to be known as "the comprehensive school " Present plans 
call for placing the vocational/technical schools in the 
established academic secondary cycle and adding a third 
sectKin, vocational/ technical specialization; in the 
vocational/ technical departments m the third and fourth 
vcars (as is the case in the literary and scientific sections) It 
IS hoped this change will further promote technical educa- 
tion, and make the field of education more attractive to 
the Kuwaiti. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Private schools in^uwait exist to meet two basic ob- 
jectives. First, since a limited percentage of the non- 
Kuwaiti residents are accommodated in us public school 
system, private schools have been established to meet their 
educational needs. Second, very basic language instruction 
in English and/or French is initiated in the private schools 
at the pre-school level. It is continued more intensively 
each year throughout the primary, intermediate, and 
secondary cycles Thus, many Kuwaitis and non-Kuwaitis 
prefer this additional advantage, as well as the competition 
which results from a selective admissions policy the schools 
utilize. 

Private schools cannot be established in Kuwait without 
permission from the Ministry of Education They are not 
permitted to construct or purchase their own school 
buildings, but may rent private buildings However, the 
Ministry of Education has no control over teachers or their 
status in private institutions, although in 1967-68, 
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J, regulations were enacted which standardize the curricula 
in both government (public) and private schools. Thus, 
Ministry of Education inspectors check all phases of the 
academic program, along with staff qualifications, 
facilities, and provisions for health and hygiene. 
\ Private schools exist primarily at'^the pre-primary and 
prmiary level. Many are established for children of Anglo- 
Anr^rican and Indian-Pakistani professionals, whereas 
some\are operated by oil companies. In 1^75, an influx of 
Lebancttr students, as result of the conflict in Lebanon, 
taxed thXcapacity of these schools. 

Private secondary schools which have been approved by 
the Ministry^f Education are: 
Al Arshed Al Islami 
Al Jhemeel 
Aljheel alThedid 
Al Omanae' 
Dar Al Hanan 
Fejher Al Sabah 
Al Manhel 
Al Naja'h 
.Al Ikhlos 

Om Al Korah ^ 
Al jafriyeh al Islamiah 
International private schools have also been established. 
These schools need not iiQeet Ministry of Education 
regulations However, they must secure the Ministry's ap- 
proval to follow a different curriculum from those 
prescribed by the Ministry, and to use a language other 
than Arabic as the language.of instruction. Schools of this 
type at the secondary level are: 
The American School 
The Iranian School 
The Indian School 
The Nrw English School 
Carmel School 
New Pakistan School 
Jana'h— Pakistani 
Pakistani School in RumSthiah 
Pakistani School in Fahahil 



REUGIOUS INSTITUTE 

The Religious Institue of Kuwait City was established m 
1947-^8, and comprised three educational stages, primary, 
intermediate and secondary Recently however, the In- 
stitute cahcelled the primary stage of education. The 
curriculum includes specialized subjfccts as well as science 
and mathematics. 

Students completing the secondary stage receive the 
Religious Secondary Certificate and may enter post- 
secondary study in Islamic Jurisprudence and Law, Arabic 
Literature and Language, as well as Commerce, Economics 
and Political Science at Kuwait University. 
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SPECLU GUroEUNES FOR 
ADMISSIONS OFHCERS 

Credentials r 
For completion of secondary education several creden- 
tials can be obtained. A separate record for each of the four 
years of the secondary stage is available. These records, 
translated into English, should be received from the 
Cultural Division, Embassy of the State of Kuwait, 
Washington, D.C. A stamp and signature from that office 
will be shown on the reverse side of each sheet of the ap- 
plicant's record. Ordinarily if a student is being considered 
for a Kuwait government scholarship, verification of his 
provisional admission is requested before an award can be 
made. If on the basis of the applicant's academic records, 
the student is admissible, but satisfactory proof of English 
proficiency is missing, it is strongly recommended that ad- 
mission be provisional, subject to attainment of a satisfac- 
tory level of English proficiency . 

Interpretation < 

The heading of each sheet will note the academic year 
(Gregorian' calendar) and the specific year of the cycle the 
applicant is in. The fact that a student enrolled in the 
literary or science section in the third and fourth years will 
be stated on the record. The subjects listed comprise the 
curriculum followed by each student, regardless of the 
government (public) school attended. 

The column headed "Max" states the highest points 
obtainable in each subject, whereas the lowest points for 
passing are stated under "Min" (see example Certificate). 
The grades achieved by the applicant in each subject are 
recorded under "Score Obtained." The closer the "Score 
Obtained" is to the "Max" the higher the grade; whereas 
the closer to the "Min" the lower the grade. No entry in 
the column "Retake Score" indicates that the student 
passed in the first attempt for all examinations. This 
situation is further verifi(?d by the date of completion 
located in the lower part of the yearly record under 
"Remarks." The first attempt of the examination is 
usually during the^onths of May or June. If the student 
fails any of the examinations, the score earned in the 
second examination in September will be recorded in the 
"Retake" column. The date of graduation will then read 
the month of September. Division of the "score ob- 
tained" by the "max" gives the percentile standing^on the 
student's overall record. The same principle applies on a 
subject-by-subject basis. 

The "rank-in-class" recorded on tjie lower portion of 
the founh year record indicates the student's standing in 
the group of those students who successfully passed the , 
final examination in either the first attempt in May or in 
the second attempt in September. If the letter "R" follows 
the student's rank, it means that that rank is shared with 
another. However, as of May/June 1974, "rank-in-class" 
no longer appears on the final year record and is no longer 



available after that daic 

If the final total "score obtained" column shows two 
totals, the student has been exempted from one subject 
examination.' The first total is the sum of the scores ob- 
tained The second total is the adjusted figure which com- 
pensates for the score of the subject in which the student 
was exempted In such cases it is the second total that 
should be used m computing a total percentage 

If a subject score obtained is below the minimum for 
that subject, it will be encircled in red The retake ex- 
amination, regardless of the score, can never increase the 
total of all- scores obtained on the studen»'s record. 
However, if a student is absent from the \ subject 
examination in the fifst sitting, his total of scores obtained 
may be increased by the retake score. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Holders of the General, Technical, or Commercial 
Secondary Education Certificate in Kuwait are eligible to 
apply for admission to institutions of higher education. In 
Kuwait, these include Kuwait University, the Teacher 
Training Institute, the Commercial Training Institutes, 
and the Health Institute for Girls. 

There is no charge for post-secondary study in Kuwait 
In Its quest to motivate students to seek higher education, 
Kuwait University provides incentive awards to entering 
freshman students who achieve 80% or above on the 
General Secondary Education Examination. Because there 
are critical manpower shortages in the State, other finan- 
cial awards are given to encourage Kuwaiti students to en- 
ter vocational, technical, commercial education, as well as 
allied health fields at both secondary and post-secondary 
levels 

KUWAIT UNIVERSITY 

Prior to 1960, all graduates of secondary scientific and 
literary streams pursued advanced study at institutions 
outside of Kuwait, primarily — in the Arab Republic of 
Egypt, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Plans 
for an institution of higher education in Kuwait were first 
discussed in 1960 by a group of experts from other coun- 
tries. Their plai)) were implemented when, in 1963, the 
government mandated formation of a public university 
consisting of two colleges — one for men and one for 
women (the latter referred to as the "University 
College' ). To spearhead the University*s development 
and to meet the State's increasing need for trained teachers 
and educational specialists, two faculties were initially 
recommended— the Faculty of Science, and the Faculty of 
Arts and Letters (also referred to as the Faculty of Arts and 
Education) Both colleges were to have access to these 
faculties. 

llsuillv this would involve exemption from the Islam Edutation 
exifnifuncn for( hristian smdcnts 



In 1966, Kuwait University enrolled its first class of 418 
students, taught by a staff of thiay. The campus then oc- 
cupied several locations in Kuwait City. A single cam- 
pus—modern and spacious— is currently being designed 
for occupation in 1981. A 19"'V76 listing of the Univer- 
sity's faculties includes a Faculty of Commerce, 
Economics, and Political Science, a Faculty of Engineering, 
and a Faculty of Law and Shari'a, in addition to those 
listed above. It is predicted that by 1976-77 the Faculty of 
Medicine will open. Progressive growth of the University is 
indicited on the following table. 



TABLE III 
ENROLLMENT AT KUWAIT 
UNIVERSITY FROM 1966-1974 



year 


Men 


IVomert 


Total 


1974-76 


3,396 


4,856 


8,?52 


1973-74 


1,596 


2,240 


3,836 


1972-73 


1,430 


1,857 


3,287 


1971-72 


1,113 


1,340 


2,453 


1970-71 


956 


1,032 


1,988 


1569-70 


875 


838 


1,713 


1968-69 


709 


628 


1,337 


1967-68 


467 


407 


874" 


1966-67 


243 


175 


418 
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The official primarily responsible for administration of 
the University is the Minister of Education. However, daily 
administrative and academic matters are actually directed 
by the Rector. The Rector operates in concert with the 
University Council, composed of the Secretary General, 
the deans of the University*s five faculties, the permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Education, three 
Kuwaiti government representatives, and three Kuwaitis 
from private enterprise. Each faculty is chaired by a dean, 
who is appointed' by the Rector in consultation with the 
University Council. 

Kuwait University offers regular four-year bachelor 
degree programs in each of its five faculties. Two-year 
post-graduate diploma programs (science, commerce, law, 
and education), two-year master degree programs, and . 
various doctoral programs have been dfFered in the Univer- 
sity's brief history. With the exception of the Diploma in 
Education, all graduate programs were discontinued in 
1973, and are currently undergoing re-evaluation. Begin- 
ning with the 1973-74 year, no additional students were 
admitted to postgraduate study with the exception of the 
Diploma programs in Education. However, cnrollees in 
any of these discontinued graduate programs are being 
permitted to complete their studies, and will be awarded 
the post-graduate degree if they qualify for it. 
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M«)6r curncular changes have been implemented m 
iri^rall undergraduate requi^ments for all faculties of the 
Uniyetsity. As of this academic year, university scholars 
must meet general education req^uirements. They are also 
able to choose a certain number ^f general electives, and 
may pursue a mmor subject over |if desired. Students arc 
also reqiiite<il to fulfill a tWo-semesier lafiguage 
requiremeiuin either English or French 

The undergraduate curricula^f the individual faculties 
offering departmental majoj^ have also undergone ex* 
tbmive revision both in stature and content during the , 
197^^ aeademic yciu/'^ 

TradiiilmaHyTiJ^cau of the University's Egyptian and 
British heritage, the lecti|le method has prevailed, with 
student input in the cMssroom in the form of direct 
response to instructor's question's. With curricular reform 
stressing a basic general education for all, it is felt that a 
change in the teaching/ learning process will occur. Under 
its new philosophy, the University is urging ea#h faculty to 
develop and implement a committment to a student ad- 
visory process where faculty members are accessible and ac- 
countable to the student. There is an. attempt to per- 
sonalize classroom instruction by limiting class size to 23 
students. The curricular revisions became effective in 
1973-76 with students being encouraged to choose elective 
courses broadly. Thus, it is expected that incre^ing use 
will be made of inter-faculty course offerings 

Undergraduate and graduate degree programs in effect 
prior to the University's curricular reorganization in 1973, 
are described in detail by Dean O. Clark and Robert An- 
ton Mertz in The Coastal Countries of the Arabian Pentn 
sula, • 

The Intensive English Center was established on the 
Kuwait University campus during the 1974-73 school year, 
but was not fully operational until 1973-76. This center of 
fers a non-credit program in which the objective is to raise 
the level of English proficiency in University student so 
that they are able to pass the foreign language requirement 
for graduation. As of the 1973-76 academic year a 
students must successfully complete rigorous English^ or 
French course requirements to fulfill the language, 
requirement for graduation. 

The Academic Calendar, prior to 1973, consisted of one 
academic term per year lasting 30 weeks. In fall 1973, (and 
as an experiment in the Faculty of Commerce, Economics 
and Political Science beginning in the fall of 1973), the 
academic year was divided into two semesters, each con- 
sisting of 16 weeks. Classes were held five days a week ex- 
cluding Thursday and Friday (the Moslem Sabbath). 

Admission to the University is the responsibility of the 
Registr? of Kuwait University. Applicants preferentially 
list the «^culties in which they wish to study. The number 
of students admitted to the University is determined by 
the University Council, alloting an admissions quota to 
each faculty per semester. To be eligible for one of the 



spaces in the University, graduates of secondary schools 
must present a score of 33% or above on the General 
Secondary Education Examination. Graduates come from 
any public or private school approved by the Ministry of 
Education, or from the Religious Institute. However, 
students from the Religious Institute are not allowed to 
matriculate in the Faculties of Science and Engineering. 
Moreover, score of 33% does not mean that the applicant 
automatically is accepted ^or admission to the preferred 
faculty. When demand for a specific faculty exceeds sup- 
ply, each faculty's allotted spaces are filled according to 
previous academic achievement. Applicants are ranked ac- 
cording to previous grades, and only the outstanding 
academic students can expect admittance. The Faculty of 
Engineering has established a more competitive selection 
score (60%) because of the higher number of applicants to 
that field of study. Alternate admission can be granted to 
the student's second or third choice facirtty, but only to 
students scoring 33% on the General Secondary Education 
Cenificate examination, and only as space allows. ; 

Applicants wUh the Technical Secondary School Cer- 
tificate are not eligible to enter the University. Those with 
the Commercial Secondary School Certificate are barely 
eligible for admission. Thej^can be admitted to the Faculty 
of Commerce, Economics, and Political Science, but only 
if they pass an extremely difficult -pre-requisite 
examination. 

Transfer students from the Teacher Training Institutes, 
with an overall grade of **Good" or better on the Teacher 
Training Cenificate, may be admitted to the University in 
an education program (Faculty of Ans or Faculty of Sci- 
ence) in the s^bject area studied at the Institute. These 
students when admitted, are allowed up to 30 hours of 
transfer credit by the University in the previously selected 
subject area. 

Prior ^o 1973. admissions requirements for the various 
post-graduate programs were as follows: 

II Diploma: For the General Diploma, the Bachelor 
Degree with a grade of "Good." For the 
Diploma m Education, the Bachelor Degree 

Master '^"^ * * ' ' 

Decree An overall grade of "Good" for Bac- 
calaurate study is required for admission in- 
to all Master programs. 

Doctorate: The basic requirement for admission to a 
Doctoral Program was the Master Degree. 
Letters of recommendation were required of 
students applying who had not previously 
attended Kuwait University. 



'Clark. Dean O and Mcrtz. Robert Anton Codstal Countnei of the 
Arahmn Pemnsuia World Education Scri« 1974. A ACRAO. pp 28-48 
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As of 1973. these programs (except Diplomas in 
Education) were discontinued and no admissions /selection 
criteria have yet been established for the future. 

In 1975-76 the University adopted a new Grading 
System. Implementation of a letter grade system and 
"credit units" were substituted for the existing symbols. 
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(The Faculty of Commcnc, Economics, and Political 
Science, began with this system us an experiment in 1973 ) 
The reported unit of credit is the ''credit hour/' con- 
sidered comparable to the semester unit of credit in the 
United States. 

Prior to September 1975 (prior to 1973 for the Faculty of^ 
Commerce), the following grading system existed: 

Distinction (or Excellent) 90-100% 
—with 1st Class Honors if grade of ' 'Dis- 
tinction" in final year, and no yearly grade ^ 
below "Very Good." 

—with 2nd Class Honors if grade of 
"Distinction" in final year and no yearly 
grade below "Good." 

80-89% 

—With 2nd Class Honors if grade of "Very 
Good" in final year and no yearly grade 
below "Good." 

70-79% 
60-69% 

Failing (Previously, "Weak") Below 60% 

Students whose final year results are a marked im- 
provement of "Distinction" over a previously marginal 
performance may qualify for 2nd Class Honors. 

A General Grade was reported at the end of each 
academic year. To determine this, an average of all the 
percentile grades repoaed by the instructor was computed. 
This General Grade is never indicated numerically on tran- 
scripts, like other numerical grades. It is reported only in 
descriptive phrases (i.e. Good, Very Good, etc.) However, 
the final grade for the degree is the grade also earned in 
the student's fourth year of study. 

Transcript Information is presented through the use of a 
single, comprehensive transcript available only for she 
student who has graduated with the baccalaureate degree. 
Results for a student not graduated are submitted in the 
form of a yearly report— one for each year completed. 

Beginning September 1975 (beginning September 1973 
for the Faculty of Commerce), the following grading 
system existed. 



Very Good 



Good 
Pass 



Grade 
A (Excellent) 
A-(Excellent) 
B + (Very Good) 
B (Very Good) 
B-(Very Good) 
C + (Good) 
C (Good) 
□ -♦•(Passing) 
D (Passing) 
F (Failure) 
P (Passed) 

NP(Not Passed) 



Grade Pomts 
9 Grade Points 
8 Grade Points 
7 Grade Points 
6 Grade Points 
5 Grade Points 
4 Grade Points 
3 Grade Points 
2 Grade Points 
1 Grade Point 
Zero 

Units are counted 
as ungraded. 

Units are counted 
as ungraded. 



I (Incomplete) Make-up is permis- 
sible only with- 
in the next se- 
mester of resi- 
dent study. An- 
Incomplete 
mark not made 
up within this 
period becomes 
an F. 

Grade determination is based fifty percent (50%) on the 
semester's work and classroom performance, and fifty per- 
cent (50%) on the final examination. 

Computation of a Cumulative Grade Point Average 
each semester replaces the former yearly General Grade. 

Honors Designation for students is awiwded to any 
student with a cumulative grade point average of 8.0 (A-) 
or above, provided he completes eight semesters in suc- 
cession all at Kuwait University. Each scmpster, a Dean's 
List is also published. To qualify, a student must have 
completed no fewer than 15 credit hours, with a 7.0 (B-»-) 
semester's grade point average or better. 

Academic course schedules in the Ficukies of Science 
and Engineering typically are 18 credit units per semester. 
With permission, a student may take up to 21 credit units. 
Students in the other faculties take 15 credit hours, and up 
to 18 with permission. 

Yearly Promotion, under the old system, was approved 
for University students who had passed an examination in 
each subject studied. These examinations were ad- 
ministered in May at the end of the academic year. 
Examinations failed may have been repeated in October, 
before the beginning of the following academic year. A 
student who failed one or more examinations the second 
time was required to repeat the entire academic year. 

In 1975 the promotion system no longer was in effect. 
Required courses failed may be repeated in a future 
semester, while the student may progress in other areas. 

Requirements for a baccalaureate degree, beginning jn 
1975, were a minimum of 120 credit hours for the bac- 
calaureate degree. In addition, all students beginning in 
1975 must complete: 

1 . general education requirements. 

2. two semesters of a foreign language (English or Fren- 
ch). 

A cumulative grade point average of 3 00 (C) must be 
maintained, with a 3.00 (C) average in the student's major 
area. No grade less than a '*C" is acceptable in any course 
required for the major academic area. 

Profiles on the University 's Faculties. 

The Faculty of Arts and Letters (also referred to as Arts 
and Education) includes Departments of Arabic Language 
/and Literature, English Language and Literature, History, 
Geography, Philosophy, Sociology and Social Services, 
Psychology, and Education. 
To attain the Bachelor of Arts Degree, 120 credit hours 
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arc required 1 he follDWing degrees are currently offered 

^Bachelor of Arts m each of the above 
areas 

^Bachelor of Arts w Education— \n each of 
the above This degree is a combination 
degree with other departments of this 
faculty The first two years are general 
education, whereas during the last two, 
education courses are introduced. 
^General Diploma m Education— i two- 
year post-graduate prograhi for B . A . 
holders who have not studied education or 
teaching methods is required in order to 
teach. Credits earned are on the un- 
dergraduate level (similar to the 'Tifth 
year" in the United States) 
^Special Diploma of Education— ^ two-year 
postgraduate program. Applicants must 
have earned the General Diploma in 
Education of the B.A./B.Sc. in a faculty 
combined with Education. 12 semester 
units 5 or 6 courses are required; credits ear- 
ned are considered to be at the graduate 
level. 

Grade Distnhution for those who passed in 1974- 75 . 

Excellent 3% 
Very Good 14 3% 

Good 35 5% 

Pass 47 2% 

Faculty of Science includes the Departments of Botany, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Microbiology, 
Biochemistry Physics, and Zoology 

To attain the Bachelor of Science degree 137 credit 
hours are required 

The following degrees are commonly offered 
^Bachelor of Science— General is awarded in each of the 
above, and in Mathematical Statistics, Pure Mathematics, 
Applied Mathematics 

^Bachelof^ of Science— Special is awarded in same fields as 
the B.Sc —General when students specialize more 
narrowly. To qualify, a student in first two years must score 
*'Very Good" in the area of specialization, and a "Good" 
overall The student must earn at least ' 'good" in his third 
yt;ar, and at least "pass" in his fourth to receive the 
Special degree Otherwise, he receives the General degree 
^Bachelor of Science and Education in Pure and Applied 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, Botany and Zoology, 
Chemistry and Geology are a combination degree 
possibiliteis with these departments and the Department 
of Education in the Faculty of Arts. The first two years con- 
sist of general education with the last two introducing 
education courses. 

Approximate Grade distrthutwn for those who passed in 
1974-75 

Excellent 5% 
Very Good 10% 
Good 50% 
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Pass, Weak, Very Weak 35% 
The Faculty of Commerce, Economics, and Political 
Science includes the Departments of Commerce, Business 
Administration, Accounting, Statistics and Inference, 
Economics, and Political Science. 

To attain the Bachelor of Commerce degree, 120 credit 
hours are required to attain the following degrees are of- 
fered' 

^Bachelor of Commerce 

^Bachelor of Economics 

^ Bachelor of Political Science 
The Faculty of Engineering includes the Deparments of 
Civil Engineering, Elettrtcal Engineering, and Mechanical 
Engmecnng. 

To attain the Bachelor of Engineering Degree 144 credit 
hours are required. The following degrees are offered: 
•Bachelor's in Civil Engineering 
•Bachelor's m Electrical Engineering 
•Bachelor's in Mechanical Engineering 

Special Note: 

The Faculty of Engineering opened in the 1975-76 
academic year. A total of 100 students enrolled; 88 males 
and 12 females. The first semester curriculum is a required 
preparatory semester consisting of 15 units intensive 
English, 3 units science orientation, and 4 units 
engineering orientation. However, these 22 units do not 
carry degree credit. The first two years are general science 
and engineering courses common to all engineering 
majors. Whereas the third year students choose an area of 
specialization Normally, the curriculum is five years in 
length. 

The Faculty of Law and Islamic Doctrine (Shan' a) in- 
cludes the Departments of Shari'a and Islamic Studies, 
Private Law, Public Law, Penal Law, and International 
Law. 

To attain the Bachelor of Laws and Islamic Law degree, 
120 credit hours are required. 
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TABLE IV 
KUWAIT UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT 



Faculty and 1976-1977 




1974-1975 






1973-1974 




Class Level Males Females Total 


Males 


Females 


Totpil 


Males Females Total 


Science 


779 


1,055 


1,8iJ4 


335 


278 


613 


First Year 


430 


654 


1,084 


96 


116 


212 


Second Year 


333 


545 


878 


52 


70 


122 


Third Year 


261 


388 


649 


35 


39 


74 


Fourth Year 


20 


21 


41 


14 


17 


31 


'Masters ' 


20 


3 


23 


<19 


3 


22 


Diploma ; 


4 


2 


6 


5 


2 


7 


(Ph.D.) 


1.847 


2,668 


4,515 


556 


525 


1,081 


Arts and Education 














First Year 


206 


529 


735 


140 


471 


611 


Second Year 


115 


351 


466 


98 


273 


371 


Third Year 


95 


285 


380 


71 


204 


275 


Fourth Year 


66 


191 


257 


42 


168 


210 


Masters 


78 


54 


132 


55 


26 


81 


Diploma 


152 


64 


216 


146 


48 


194 


(Ph.D.) 


7 


2 


9 


9 


4 


13 


Law and Shah a 


709 


1,476 


2,185 


561 


194 


1,755 


First Year * 














Second Year 


62 


36 


98 


65 


33 


98 


Third Year 


40 


18 


58 


23 


29 


52 


Fourth Year 


25 


30 


55 


32 


32 , 


64 


Masters 


34 


29 


63 


29 


14 


43 


Diploma 














(Ph.D.) 


61 


13 


74 


. 87 


10 


97 


Commerce 


223 


126 


349 


237 


118 


355 


First Year 














Second Year 


178 


195 


373 


380 


330 


710 


Third Year 


174 


164 


338 


380 


330 • 


710 


Fourth Year 


126 


122 


248 


90 


93 


183 


Masters 


105 


101 


206 


108 


90 


198 


Diploma 


21 


4 


25 


7 




7 


(Ph.D.) 


13 




13 


54 


3 


57 


Engineering 












1,155 


First Year 88 12 100 


617 


586 


1,203 


639 


516 
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POST-SECONDARY 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

Students holding the Technical SetonJary Certificate or 
the Commercial Secondary Certificate may enter one of 
the following programs. 

The Health Institue for Girls was established to alleviate 
the professional nursing shoaage in Kuwait. Students 
completing this program are prepared as mid-level nurses 
Graduates from this Institute receive a diploma and are 
employed in their professional nursing specialization. 

The Kuwait Commercial Institute consists of two dis- 
tinct institutes in Kuwait, one for girls and one for boys. 
Students spetialize m such areas as computer program- 
ming, accounting, clerical, secretarial, banking and in- 
surance Graduates from the institute receive a diploma 
and are employed in their respective commercial 
specialization. 

The Kuwait Applied Technology Institute is a two-year 
Institute scheduled to open during the academic year 
Male stucilcnts pre<enting the Secondary Cer 
tificate are eligible for advanced study in eJectronits and 
electrical engineering, chemical engineering, civil 
engineering, and mechanical engineering Graduates 
receive a diploma 

TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTES 

There are two post-secondary teacher training institues, 
one for girls and one for boys. Since 1973 all students en- 
tering the Teacher Training Institutes must hold Kuwaiti 
citizenship, obtain a score of 55% on the General Secon- 
dary Education Certificate and pass a personal interview. 
Students completing the two year program are eligible to 
teach at the primary school level. 

OTHER TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

Other Institutes in Kuwait have been developed by in- 
dustry and the Ministries to train their employees. Among 
these Institutes are The Polytechnic Institute, Water 
Resources Institute, and Tele-Communications Institute, 
and the Agriculture Institute. 

Upon completion of the training period students are 
awarded a certificate. 

Special Education was implemented in Kuwait in 1955 
At that time 36 boys were enrolled. By 1973-74 the 
enrollment was 1,964. including 470 students from other 
Arab countries. Thr institute provides education for all 
handicapped children beginning at age 5, and assists them 
in reaching **a fiill realizaton of their capabilities." The 
Collective Institute for Special Education is one large com- 
plex with current equipment for vocational training, 



physiotherapy, physical fitness and other facilities to meet 
the needs of the handicapped including the blind, the 
deaf, the hard^of hearing, the mentally or emotionally 
retarded, or the paralytic. The institute follows the day 
school system, with local residents provided free daily tran- 
spoaation. Full integration of these pupils is a distinct 
possibility as the best of the blind students, equipped with 
tape recorders and braille writers, are able to attend the 
regular elementar>\ intermediate, and secondary Khools 
together with sighted pupils. A successful job placement 
bureau exists whereby all graduates of the 1971-72 
vocational rehabilitation institute were fully employed 
with the government. 

The Arab Planning Institute, originally called the 
Kuwait Planning Institute, was established in January 
1966 by the government of Kuwait with assistance from 
the United Nations Development Program. At present the 
Arab Planning Institute is financially supported by the 
governments of the Arab States. The Institute provides- 
training for specialists and officials in government agencies 
and institutions responsible for economic and social 
developmental planning. Students are eligible to attend 
the nine month course provided they have a four year 
university degree and are presently working in industry or 
government. Howe*'^'' shorter certificate programs are also 
available to mid-level management personnel. Ap- 
proximately 40 students vxre enrolled in the diploma 
program in 1975. 

KUWAIT PLACEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

I . English Proficiency Recommendation 

It IS strongly recommended that all applicants from 
Kuwait present proof of/ adequate proficiency in 
English based upon acceptable standardized tests 
such as TOEFL. 

II. Primary, Intermediate, and Secondary School Ad^ 
mission 

It is recommended that students at this level be ad- 
mitted to their corresponding grade level. 
Evaluation of subject deficiencies should be deter* 
mined in accordance with the individual U.S. in- 
stitutions' curriculum. 

Ill Freshman Admission 

Students who have been awarded the General Secon- 
dary Education Certificate, with a grade of 60% 
either in the literary or the scientific section, may be 
considered for freshman admission in a field ap- 
propriate to their background. 

Students who have been awarded the Religious 
Secondary Certificate with a grade of at least 60% 
may be considered for freshman admission in a field 
appropriate to their background. 

Students who have earned the Technical or Com- 



menul SeconJary Certificate with a grade of "Very 
Good" may be considered for freshman admission 
in specialized technical fields of study appropriate to 
their background. Consideration for admission to 
traditional aiademit programs is not recommended 

Snidcnts who have wned a grade of "Very 
Good" on the Diploma from the secondary-level 
Teachers Training Institute, prior to 1972 may be 
considered for freshman admission in a related 
education program of study 

Undergraduate Admission Advanced Stand 
ing f Transfer Cre dit 

Under the old system prior to 1975 (prior to 1973 for 
the Faculty of Commerce, Economics, and Political 
Siienic), students at Kuwait'University >vho have 
earned a yearly general grade of "Good" may be 
considered for admission and may be granted trans- 
fer tredit on acourse-by^course basis. 

Under the new system, students from Kuwait 
University who have earned a cumulative average of 
4 00 (C + on a 9,0 scale) may be considered for ad' 
mission and may be awarded transfer credit on a 
course- by -course basis. 

Students who have received the Diploma from the 
post-secondary Kuwait Commercial Institutes may 
be considered for admission to an undergraduate 
program in a related field, provided they have an 
overall grade of "Very Good," with the possibility 
to validate any credit according to the receiving in- 
stitution's policy. 

Students under the new system (after 1972), who 
have received the Diploma from the post-secondary 
Teachers' Training Institutes with an overall grade of 
"Good" may be considered for admission and 
awarded up to 30 semester units of transfer credit 
(*n a ct)ursc-bv-u)ursc-basis 

Graduate A dmi \ uon 

Students with a Bachelor of Arts/Science degree 
from Kuwait University who have obtained a degree 
grade of "Very Good" may be considered for ad- 
mission to programs at the graduate level 

it IS recommended that all students from Kuwait 
University who have completed graduate courses be 
considered for admission to a beginning graduate 



program with the possiblity of transfer credit being 
awarded in accordance with the admitting, in- 
stitution's policy. 
VI Aralf§lanning Institute {formerly Kuwait Planning 
Institute) - 
Students who completed work at the Arab Planning 
Institute and who are seeking admission to a 
graduate program in the United States should be 
considered on the basis of performance in their un- 
dergraduate degree program. It is therefore sug- 
gested that graduate level transfer credit for courses 
or work completed at A.P.I, awarded on course-by- 
course basis in accordance with the admitting in- 
stitution's policy. 

VI 1 . Other specialized schools 

It is recommended that students completing a 
program at a specialized institute not under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education should not 
be considered for freshman admission nor eligible 
for transfer credit. 
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THE COUNTRY AND ITS 
PEOPLE 

Location. The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia comprises a large 
portion of the Arabian peninsula in southwest Asia It is 
bordered on the north by Jordan ajid Iraq, on the nor- 
theast by Kuwait; on the east by the Arabian /Persian gulf, 
Qatar and the Arab Emirates, on the south by the 
Sultanate of Oman and the People's Republic of South 
Yemen; on the southwest by Yemen; and on the west by 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba The southern and 
southe^stern frontiers of "Saudi Arabia aie not precisely 
defined, whereas two neutral zones on the northeast bor- 
der are administered jointly with Iraq and Kuwait 
Size. 865,000 square miles 
Official Language : Arabic 
Major Subdivisions . 5 provinces 
Population 1 million (official government figure) 
Religions The oveiwhelming majority of the population 
are Sunni Muslims -The dominant sect is Wahhabism, 
which IS a puritanical Islamic reform movement In ad- 
dition to the Orthodox Muslims, there is a small Shia 
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minorits of about 100,000, mostly in the Eastern (al-Hasa) 
province 

Ethriu Lofnposttion The great ma)urit\ of the Saudis 
(about 90%) are descendants of the Arabian tribes which 
oicupied the peninsula m ancient times However, more 
than two millfon non-Saudis are living in the country 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Formal education in the area now comprising Saudi 
Arabia, was for centuries conducted entirely according to 
Islamic tradition Instruction was received in kuttabs 
(Islamic elementary schools) which were located in or near 
the Mosque The local tman (religious leader) was the 
teacher and children memorized ihe Koran and were 
taught Islamic traditions and elementary reading and 
writing. Education beyond the elementary level in the 
earliest times, was available to only a small percentage of 
the male population. 

Modern elementarv schools were introduced in 1926, 
when King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud united the former desert 
sheikdoms and warring tribes into th#Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia (so named in 1932) King Abdul Aziz, saw 
education as having a high priority. However, given the 
nomadic character of the people, the VX'hahbbi Islamic 
movement with its puritanical thrust, as well as the for- 
bidding geographic nature of the land, change came 
slowly. i 

There were still only 38,000 students enrolled at the 
elementary level, 4200 in secondary schools, and a few 
hundred receiving higher education abroad by 1952. 
Gradually, however, the oil industry expanded, providing 
the necessary monetary base upon which a public 
education system could be established. The Ministry of 
Education was established in 1933 and education at all 
levels was declared free and open to all. 

However, women did not have access to public 
education beyond the elementary level until I960. It was- 
in that year that the Directorate General of Girls* Schools 
was established under the Grand Mufti, who was the 
leader of the ulema (body of Islamic scholars) and chief 
judge of the country. Girls* public education has ex- 
panded rapidly since I960. The fact that there are often 
three times as many applicants as available positions, 
illustrates the need for even further expansion in this area-. 
Even with the advent of the pre-fabricated school 
building, a labor shortage still makes it difficult to keep up 
with the immense demand for educational space. 

The first use of television in Saudi Arabia was seen in 
1960 Despite the age-old Islamic prohibition of presen- 
tation of the human or any living form, television is 
utilized in a widespread fashion for the dissemination of 
public information and the eradication of illiteracy. Over 
the objections of the religious conservatives, women an- 
nouncers are being employed. 

The Ministry of Education's first Five Year Plan (1970- 



74) proposed an {\) unfcasing accessibility of education to 
all groups, (2) combating the high failure rate at all levels 
by improving the curricula and teacher preparation, (3) 
removmg illiteracy over a 20 year period; and, (4) making 
fiill use of radio and television in the areas of education 
and information dissemination. 

These objectives were to be realized at the primary level 
by (1) mcreasmg the male student enrollment by 55% and 
the female enrollment by 95% ; (2) -absorbing no less than 
90% of the total six year old age group (both girls and 
boys) into the primary schools; (3) increasing primary 
sthool construction by 11%, and, (4) developing the 
school nutrition program (free meals and health care for all 
students) 

At the intermediate level, plans called for absorbing no 
less than 55% of the students successfully completing their 
primary education and extending the intermediate of- 
ferings to include vcKational training. 

The secondary level plans called for absorbing 50% of 
those who successfully completed their intermediate 
education, and "endeavoring to establish a correspon- 
dence between the number of graduates of secondary 
schools and that of^he possible admission of the univer- 
sities and institutes of higher learning " 

Specific sections of the first Five Year Plan (1970-74) 
were also devoted to teacher training and technical 
education Finally, particular attention was given to ihe in- 
surance of quality education through lowering the 
student-teacher ratio and through improving audio-visual 
aids, curriculum development and teacher preparation. 

The reliance on foreign nationals to fill manpower needs 
at all levels will decline as trained Saudis enter the labor 
force • 

Space does not permit an in-depth evaluation of the first 
Five Year Plan, but suffice it to say that many of the goals 
have been achieved ahead of schedule while others have 
been refined and are part of the second Five Year Plan 
(1975-79) 

Thirty-seven major educational programs are to be im- 
plemented by the end of the serond Five Year Plan. 

These programs include the following: curricular 
changes at all levels, increased utilization of audio-visual 
aids in teaching Arabic and other languages; changes in 
the examination system (with emphasis on decen- 
tralization, quizzes, take— home exams, objective 
testing); teacher training and upgrading; educational ad- 
ministrator training programs; adoption of the credit 
hour/unit system; the establishment of over 500 English 
language laboratories; a pilot comprehensive secondary 
school; an evaluation of the lower vocational system; a 
study of non-enrolled (external) students; programs for 
slow learners and drop outs, the establishment of three ex- 
perimental schools (one elementary, one intermediate, 

'Especially critical is the shonagc of qualified Siudi tcachm- only one- 
half of the elementary and one-quaner of the intermediate and secondary 
teachen are Saudi national 
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one secondary); and,^ an evaluation of the kindergarten 
system. 

"Non-education" projects include not only the 
establishment of new and the expansion of existing 
museums in the Kingdom, but also the provision of all 
elementary school children with a hot noon meal 
(estimated cost is $70 million per year). 

Adult education is extremely popular for its intrinsic 
value. However, an additional extrinsic incentive ctists 
that pays 500 Saudi Riyals (about $165) to each person 
who completes high sch(X)l. 

Although change came slowly in Saudi Arabia, one can 
only marvel at the accomplishments of the Saudi govern- 
ment and its people in the last 20 years. As will be seen in 
the other sections of this report, the movement continues, 
not without keeping in mind, however^, its unique position 
as the scat of Islam: **Membcrs of the Islamic edmmunity 
do not separate the spiritual from the temporal; everything 
in^ciety is believed to parAe of the religious essence, 
and all elements of society are part of the collectivity of 
Islam."* 

OVERVIEW OF PRIMARY, IN- 
TERMEDIATE, SECONDARY, 
AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

Education in Saudi Arabia is available to all who wish to 
attend, but is not compulsory at any level It consists of six 
years of primary education, three years of intermediate 
education, and three years of secondary education. Educa- 
tion for males and females is completely separate in its ad- 
ministration, facilities, and instruction. However, the 
curriculum and textbooks, prescribed by the central 
authorities at all levels for both sexes, are uniform 
throughout the Kingdom. Textbooks and other school 
materials are also provided to students free of charge. 
Students at certain levels also receive monthly stipends to 
encourage them to persue an education. 

The Ministry of Education supervises education for 
males, while the General Presidency for Women's 
Education, previously known as the Directorate of Girls' 
Education, administers education for females. Inspectors 
in each district maintain the quality of instruction and ad- 
ministration via personal visits to the schools. 

During the academic year 1974-75, it was estimated that 
73% of all school age males were attending primary 
through secondary level (academic stream) schools. For 
that year it was further estimated that 80% of the total 
population of boys aged six and seven were enrolled in 
primary school. In planning new facilities the major focus 
has been on enrolling children at the ages of six and seven. 

'Walpolf-P 
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The following mtormation is taken from un article en- 
titled, "Saudi Arabia's Second I ive-Year Plan Highlights 
of the Plan'' published in the Saudi Economic Survey, 
September 17, 1975 



The impressive development of edutationm 
the Kingdom during the first plan period can 
be measured mainly in quantitative terms as 
expansion of the school system reduced the 
backlog of demands for education. The stage is 
now set to achieve universal elementary 
education for^boys and for as many girls as can 
be reached through the girls school system. 
The enrollment of boys in general elementary 
schools IS forecast at 677,500 in l400 (1980), 
compared with 401,}0(rat the end of the first 
plan The enrollment of girls will be }5},400 
compared with 214,000 

A program of continued expansion at the 
pc^st-elementary Urvel will assure opportunities 
for all students to continue their education 
through the secondary level. Planned 
enrollments in general post-elementary will in- 
crease from 99,300 at the first plan to 179,200 
in 1400 (1980) for boys and from 46,200 to 
100,700 for girls. Planned developments for 
general , higher education will cover all 
quaUfied secondary-school graduates. At this 
level, the number of^. student^ e^.roiled is 
forecast at M,900 in 1400 (lObU), compared 
with 1 1 ,900 it the beginning of the plan. 

The educational system from primary through secondary 
school is highly elitist During the academic year 1974-75, 
enrollment at the primary level in all schools, public and 
private and for both boys and gifis, represented 78% of 
the total school enrollment of grades one through twelve. 
The enrollment at the intermediate level represented 20% 
of the total for both boys and girls whereas the enrollment 
at the secondary level represented 2% of the total. The 
graphic illustrations below show this data. The data^ for 
**malesonly'' versus ^'females only," for public schools, is 
also shown. 

MALES & FEMALES 
PUBLIC & PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



In the sections that follosv, education for males and 
females at the primary, intermediate and secondary school 
levels will be discussed separately 



Pnmary Educatton for Boys 

The six year primary cycle is offered for boys aged six 
through twelve. During the academic ^ear 1974-75,' 
411,174 boys were enrolled at the primary level, in public 
and private schools. A majority of the children receive no 
education beyond the primary level because of a com-* 
petitive examination system and limited educational 
facilities. A massive building program which opened 400 
new schools in the school year 1975-76. 

The curriculum consists of the following: Arabic 
language, Islamic studies, history, geography, science, 
mathematics, art, and physical education. In the model 
schools. English is introduced cither at the first or the 
fouah year depending on the school. However, in the ma- 
jority of the schools, there is no English instruction at the 
primary level. 

Students io grades "^one and two meet }2 periods per 
week, for 45 minutes per peiod. Students in grades three 
through six meet }5 class periods per week. The "5 day 
school week observes Thursday and Friday as the days of 
rest and prayer. 

There are final examinations during the last three weeks 
of each academic year, even in the earliest grades. The 
student must pass these tests in all subjects before 
promotion to the next grade can be achieved. If a student 
fails a subject, a **re-test" of the entire examination is per- 
mitted at the end of the summer vacation. If at that time 
the student fails a subject again, the entire year must be 
repeated. A **pass" in the final examination at the end of 
the sixth year, normally at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
complej»s*the requirements for the General Elementary 
School Certificate. During the academic year 1974-75, ap- 
proximately 85% of those indents taking the sixth year 
cxaminatioti passed and therefore were eligible to continue 
to the Intermediate phase. 

Intermedtate Education for Boys 

G)nsideration for admission to the three year in- 

MALES ONLY FEMALES ONLY 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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tcrinrili.Jc ph,isc is lunnctl to sdulcnis v>ho possess die 
in'mral h'lemt'nUn Si/fno/ ( crtifnatt . and who arc the 
better quahtu-d students as determined bv the 
examifution siores at the end ot the sixth vear of the 
pr marv ivile During the .uadenm vear IT-i-"^. 8().:'P 
bovs were enrolled in fnildu intermediate s(hools 
Enrollment in both pubht and private intermediate 
schools represents 18% (>t the tt>tal school enrollment for 
bo\s m j^rades e)ne ilirouj^h twelve The mtermediate lyJe 
prepares students to lontinue tor general secondarv 
cdiuation. teaiher training, and tcthnual cduiaiu)n 

I he turrit ulum consists of the following subjects 
Arabu language. Mamu studies. Etiglish language, 
mathcmatus, historv and geography, general science, in- 
dustrial arts, and phvsual education There are 36 class 
periods per week, each 4*) minutes m length The school 
vear. ^8 weeks long, offers final examinations at.the end of 
each vear Those who pass the examination at the end of 
the ninth vear are awarded the bitcrmeJiate School Ctr 
tijuMe 

Si% <tnJar\ ^///i utiori A;r /^r>> \ • ' 

Students who wish to continue their education have the 
option of entering a teacher^training institute, (discussed 
hiter). a general secondary school, or an institute in the 
area of technical education * ' 

*i*hc most academicallv -qualified students go to the 
general setondarv school Since the Intermediate School 
hxaminattons are so selective 5% of all male students in 
the Kingdom were enrolled in secondary schools m the 
academic year 1974-7^ Teaching in these schools is by the 
lectured recitation nietliod and competition among secon- 
dary stude nts IS very keen 

In the first year of setondarv school all students have a 
(oniinon curriculuin it consists of Arabic , Islamic studies, 
English, geography and historv', mathematics (algebra and 
geometry) and physical educatu)n 

At the end of the first year of the secondary school, 
students are divided intt) the scientific and literary streams 
A student scoring 60% on all first-year subjects may 
chpose either the scientific or the literary stream. However, 
students scoring less than 60% have only the literary 
stream as an option 

Stutients in the second and third years of the literary 
stream study the following subjects* Arabic, islamic 
studies, English, geography and historv, sociology and 
psychology. Those in the scientific stream study Arabic. 
Islamic studies. English, algebra, statistics, plane and solid 
geometry, analytical geometry, physics, (hcmistry, and 
biology 

The end of the third year presents students with the op- 
portunity to sit for the national secondary examination, 
the results of which count 70% toward the General Secon- 
dary Certificate The other M)% is determined by 
dassrcwm performance 

All examinations are comprised of substantive 
discussion questions Saudi stuclents arc not accustomed to 
objective tests such as- those used in the American 



educational system Therefore, low stores earned m such 
examinations by Saudi students may not indicate lack of 
academic ability but rather may reflect latk of experience 
with them Finally, it shouid be fehiembered that Saudi 
setondary students, male and female are an academically 
elite gioup 

However, according to the most recent Bi- Annual 
Rept)rt of the Ministry of Education at the end of the 
Taufhiyyah (12th year) examination, \89 7 % of students 
of the literary stream passed and 77 5% of those in the 
scientific stream passed 

GRADES OF THQSE WHO PASSED* (at 50 percent or 

higher) ^ 

5% received ''^^xtellent" 90^100<yo 

55% received "Very Good" 80-89% ^ 

40% received ''Good" 70-79% 

20% received ''Pass" 50-69% 

Education for Girls 

There was no public education for girls in the Kingdom 
prior to I960. Only private schools arid tutors were 
available for the daughters of the wealthy Many Saudis 
opposed King Faisal's plans fdr female education, fearing 
that It would disrupt the traditional Saydi way of life. 
Female education has become an enormous success, 
viewed now as a vital government service 

Education for females is organized on the same **6-3-3" 
basis as education for boys. Although the curriculi^gn is 
similar, schools are strictly segregated by sex. All female 
schools are surrounded by high walls to prevent males from 
entering. Free school bus transportation is also provided 
for females, who wear traditional vc Is to and from school 
once thty come of age. 

In the elementary schools, subjects and length clf study 
are the skme as for boys, as is the case at the intermediate 
level At the secondary level on the other hand, females do 
not have physical education, but do have home economics, 
intluding needlework and child care. Females also have 
the same yearly examinations allowing them the same op- 
portunity to earn the elementary, intermediate, and secon- 
dary certificates. 

In the 1974-75 school year, 223,304 girls were enrolled 
in public primary schools, 38,514 at the intermediate 
level, and 10,206 at the secondary level. This ''pyramid ef- 
fect" is caused by «everal reasons* the restrictive 
examination system, which requires that the student 
qualify by examination to enter the next level; the 
traditional early age of marriage, (14 years of age, married 
females are allowed to continue but many ch(X)se to drop 
out of school): and, the fact that professional employment 
for women in Saudi Arabia is largely limited to teaching in 
a female school or college, or to entering the medical 
profession 

Mnformaiitm on roial number or relative percentage of population who 
filled, unavailible 
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EXAMPLE OF ACTUAL GENERAL SECONDARY 
EDUCATION CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION 
(LITERARY SECTION) 



Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 

nrasTRY of education 

Directorate General of Exandnat^ions 
GEIIERaL GECOnD.UlY EDUCATION CERTIFICATE EXATilNATlOS 
LITERARY SECTION 
1395/139^ A.H. - 1973/1974 A.D. 




1. Student's Name: 

2. Name of the Secondary School: AL KHOBAR 8EC0KDART SCHOOL 

3. Nationality: SAUDI 

4« Date & Place of Birth: 12/2/1376I. (1956) - AL JEBAIL 

%9 Date of Success in Intermediate Education Certificate Examination: 
13>0 /1 391 A.H. Corresponiing to 1970 /1971 A.D. 



Subjects 



Max. 



Min. 



Marks 

Obtained 



Remarks 



Religion 
Arabic Language 

• Composition 
« Reading 

^ Literature & Texts 
V Criticism & Rhetoric 
« Grammar 
Social Studies 

w History 

• Geography 

• Psychology 
m Sociology 

English Language 



^1^ 



Total 



Physical Education 

Conduct 

Attendance 



100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1100 
100 

15 
15 



50 

50 
50 

50 
50 

$0 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
550 



B5i 

66i 
89i 
€7i 
•3i 

57 

78i 

70 

79i 

67* 

69* 



&5 

o 



Grand Total 



1230 



550 



Entered by: 
Revised by: 



(Signed) 
(Signed) 



Dictated byt (Slenad) 
He%d of Control Committee: (Signed) 



B. The Translation Dept. is responsible only for the translation. 



Director of Statistics , Research & 
Educational Documents Unit 



JbraUm A. Natto 



Director of 
Examinations 



Deputy Minister of Education for 
Educational & Adisijalstrative Affairs. 
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Private Education 

Private education, 'pre-pnmary through sctondary, 
operates under the direct supervision of the Private School 
Education Department of the Ministry of Education for 
males, and the Genera! Presidency for Women's 
Education for females. The majority of kindergartens in 
the Kingdom are private Monetary and other assistance is 
provided to the private schools by the public sector The 
curriculum must conform to the prescribed curriculam of- 
fered in the public schools However, additional subjects 
may also be offered 

There are several international schools, some following 
the American curriculum. Only non-islamic students may 
attend due to the fact that no instruction in Islamic studies 
IS offered. Coeducation exists at the American schools in 
Riyadh. Dhahran. and Jeddah. 



Special Education 

Special education is concerned with the welfare of 
school-aged handicapped citizens who are deaf, blind, or 
mentally retarded There are separate institutions for 
males and females which provide educational services at 
the elementar>' through secondary levels, along with 
rehabilitation and social welfare serviced. In the academic 
year 1974-75 there were 243 females and 1541 males 
enrolled in special education schools 



Adult Education 

Literacy programs for adults are conducted for both men 
and women under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Education Classes arc separate by sex with classes tor 
females held in the afternoon while classes for males are 
held in the evening. During the academic year 1974-75. 
24,622 females and 75.051 males were enrolled in adult 
education programs It is possible for the adult to earn 
primary, intermediate, and secondary certificates through 
full use of this alternative system Students who complete 
the primary certificate are awarded 500 Riyals ($165) 
\ Regular public school facilities are used for these classes 
\ and adult education instructors are paid extra salary for 
\ their work 

\ 

\ Technical Education 

The objective of education in the vocational training 
center is to produce a worker who knows how to "work 
with his hands " In the Fall of 1975 there were nine 
vocational training centers located in Riyadh. Jeddah. 
Dammam. Al-Jawf. Abha. Qasiar. Medma. Hail, and 
Ahsa They are under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Labor The centers have a campus and include numerous 
large shop facilities stocked with modern equipment. 

Fifteen programs of eighteen months each are offered 
New programs arc announced every three months. The 
programs include welding, plumbing, electricians in- 
srallarion option, electricians—repair option, metal 



fabrication, carpentry, automotive mechanics, 
refrigeration, general mechanics, electronics, radio and 
television, printing, hair dressing, tailoring, and con- 
struction. Upon completion of the eighteen month 
program, comprised of 25% theoretical instruction and 
75% practical instruction, the students engage in at least ^ 
SIX months of evaluative on-the-job practical training 
before the Vocational Training Center Certificate is awar- 
ded Graduates are absorbed quickly into the labor market 
and are highly paid. 

In order to be admitted to a Vocational Training Center 
the student must: I) be between 18 and 30 years of age; 2) 
be a Saudi citizen; 3) have completed a minimum of five 
to six years of primary school; 4) pass a written 
examination; 5) have a personal interview; and. 6) submit 
a medical form. Upon completion of the eighteen-month 
training period, a few excellent students are selected to at- 
tend the Training Center for Supervisors. Upon com- 
pletion, they can be sent to the United States. Great 
Britain or Germany for further training, and subsequently 
return to Saudi Arabia as first-class instructors. The United 
States has a contract pending with the Vocational Training 
Centers to assist in an advisory capacity. The contract in- 
cludes the installation of closed-circuit televisions as an in- 
structional tool. 

• Industrial Training Institutes 

Industrial Training Institutes at the secondary level 
provide preparation of technicians for various mechanical 
and electrical vocations. Institutes are located at Hofuf. 
Medina. Riyadh, and Jeddah. with four new centers 
opened at Abha. Taif. Onaza. and Dammam. in the Fall 
of 1975. 

The instruction at the institutes is 34% theoretical, in- 
cluding math, physics, chemistry. Arabic aftd English; 
66% of the instruction is practical. There are three areas of 
specialization* the Mechanics Department, including 
metal mechanics and machine tool mechanics; the 
Automotive Department, including automotive 
mechanics and automotive electricity; the Electricity 
Department, including electrical installations and electro- 
mechanics. 

After the first two years in a secondary Industrial 
Training Institute a few of the better students are selected 
to continue for two extra years of preparation during which 
66% of the instruction is theoretical and 34% is practical. 
The final two years of the cycle is known as the Technical 
Institute. 

Upon completion of the three year cycle, nearly 
90% of the graduates are employed by the Ministry of 
Defense. 

Students who complete the four year cycle and graduate 
from a Technical Institute are eligible to continue on to a 
Higher Technical Teacher Training Institute or they may 
be considered for admission to colleges of applied 
engineering such as the University of Petroleum and 
Minerals 
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• Commerce Instttutes 

The objective of education at the three year secondary 
Commerce Institutes is to prepare students to fill the 
financial, commercial, and clerical manpower needs of 
various government ministries, other organizations and 
companies, and banks. In the academic year 1974-75 there 
were eight Commerce Institutes, including five day com- 
merce secondary schools at Jeddali, Riyadh, and Dam- 
mam The program offered includes the general subjects 
of Arabic, English, and Economic Geography. The 
technical commercial subjects include Accounting and 
Bookkeeping, Business and Secretarial Studies, Financial 
and Commercial Mathemaricss, Correspondence in 
English, Economics, plus Arabic and English Typewriting 
The instruction is 83% theoretical and 17% practical. 



There is the possibility for graduates of these Institutes to 
continue to Higher Education. During the academic year 
1974-75 the enrollment was 1,170 students. The Com- 
merce Institutes are under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Education. There is also a Higher Institute for Financial 
and Commercial Sciences which was set up in Riyadh in 
the 1975-76 academic year. 
• Agricultural Institutes 

Three Agricultu al /stitutes at the three-year secondary 
level are planned at Abht, Jayzan and Hofuf. Bids have 
been invited for the establishment of a technical 
agricultural institute in Buraydah. 

Agricultural programs are still in the planning stage. 
However, the first program is to open in the Fall of 1976 at 
Hofuf. 



\ 

ENROLLMENT DATA 
PUBLIC GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 1974-75 SCHOOL YEAR' 



Type of Education Male Female Total 

Kindergarten 1.102' - 1.102 

Primary 391,405' 223.304 614.709 

Intermediate ^ 80.717 38.514 119.231 

Secondary 22.606 10.206 32.806 

Industrial Training Institutes \ 2.133 — 2,133 

(Higher) Technical Institutes ' 105 — 105 

Commerce Institutes > \ 1.170 — 1,170 

Agricultural Institutes Planned to open Fall, 1976 
Special Education for the Blind, Deaf, and Mentally 

Retarded ^ 1»541 243 1.784 

Adult Education ' . 75,051 24,622 99.673 

Teacher Training at Secondary Level for Primary Teachers — — 10,654 
Other Programs and Institutes in the area of Teacher Training 

a. Elementary Teachers — — 8,629 

b. Post-Secondary Level for Elementary Teachers — — 504 

c. Upgrading Institutes — — 1»032 

d. Physical Education for Primary Level Teachers — — 228 

e. Art Education for Primary Level Teachers — — 261 



^Enrollment Data provided by Dr Ibrahim Natto 

^Since the establishment of public kmdergartents has lust begun, there are 7,962 children stilt enrolled in private kindergartens. 
Private school enrollment for boys at the primary level is 19,769 
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TEACHER EDUCATION FOR 
MEN 

Elementary Teacher framing 

The EJementary Islamic Institutes provide the main 
source of elementary teachers in the Kingdom. These in- 
stitutes are secondlry-level schools which are open to those 
who possess the Intermediate School Certificate, The 
program is three yean in length and upon completion, 
graduates are eligible to teach in the six grades of the 
elementary School. These institutes were established in 
1953 with an initial enrollment of 71. However, in 1975- 
76, there were 18 institutes accomodating nearly 9,000 
students. The curriculum for the Elementary Islamic In- 
stitutes is outlined below: 

Class Hours per Week 
1st year 2nd year 3rd year 
4 3 3 

(plus one hour methodology) 

7 6 6 

(plus one hour methodology) 

4 3 3 

(plus one hour methodology) 

4 4 4 

(plus one hour methodology) 

6 4 4 

(plus one hour methodology) 



COURSE 
Islamic Studies 

Arabic 

History and 

Geography 
Mathematics 

Science (Physics, 

Chemistry and 

Biology) 
English 
Educational 

Psychology 
Arts and Teaching 

Aids 

Physical Education 




(plus one hour methodol 



TOTAL 



36 



36 



36 



NOTES: 

1. Second and third year students spend one day per 
week during a six week period in elementary schools 
observing student teaching in lieu of the time that 
they would normally spend in a method of teaching 
course. In addition, third year students have four 
weeks of full-time student teaching, normally at the 
end of the school year. 

2. Prior to 1975, students spent 38 hoi»rs per week 
rather than the current 36. The two hour difference 
reflects a readfustment in the methods areas and an 
increased amount of time devoted to the Arab 
language area. 

Another method of preparing elementary teachers is 
through Pre-Service Training Programs, There are two in- 
stitutes located in Mecca and in Riyadh. Studenu must 
possess the General Secondary Certificate in order to be 
eligible for entrance. The program is one year in length 
and is divided into three trimesters. The morning sessions 
are used to observe teachers and their classes. The af- 



ternoons are devoted to taking classes in the area of 
academic specialization. Courses in methods of teaching 
are taken during the first trimester, audio-visual aids are 
emphasized during the second trimester, ^nd the third 
trimester is devoted to courses in the use of tests and 
measurements for evaluation. Graduates of these programs 
are permitted to teach at the primary school level. During 
the 1975-76 year, there were 400 students enrolled in pre- 
service training programs in Riyadh and Mecca. 

On the other hand, In-Service Training Programs are 
utilized to raise the professional staiidards of elementary 
teachers who have not completed the intermediate level. 
These programs involve two years of part-time school at- 
tendance while teaching. At the present time, there are 
two centers offering in-service training programs in Riyadh 
and ill Taif. Each center enrolled approximately 500 
students during the 1975-76 year. It is anticipated that the 
In-Service Training Programs will be phased out in five to 
six yean. The reason being that most teachers will have 
enrolled in one of the Pre-Scrvice Training Programs, 
designed to train the teacher in pedagogy. 

A new program is being implemented to enable 
graduates of the three-year Elementary Islamic Institute to 
obtain a bachelor degree in education by taking courses in 
the colleges of education at the Lfniversity of Riyadh and 
King Abdulaziz University. Participants in this program 
will have teaching responsibilities reduced to half-time in 
order to pursue courses at the university. It is the desire of 
the Ministry of Education that these students complete ap- 
proximately 74 semester hours of credit and receive an 
Associate of Arts degree. Students wiH be encouraged to 
continue for the Bachelor of Arts degree since it is also an 
objective of the Ministry of Education that all teachers at- 
tain this significant level of academic achievement. 

The development of the junior college is proposed in 
the country's second five-year iplan. The plan calb for five 
junior colleges to be built. The first one is to be esttblished 
in the capital city of Riyadh, the junior colleges will offer 
the Associate of Aru degree. The junior college programs 
will replace the pre-service (programs currently at Riyadh 
and Mecca for students whp have completed the General 
Secondary Certificate. , 

Intermediate andSecondar^ School Teacher Tratning 

The traditional method of preparation for intermediate 
and secondary teachers has been in the Colleges of 
Education at King Abdulaziz University and the Univer- 
sity of Riyadh. These students receive a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in education.' Ba^elor of Arts degree graduates 
from diKiplines other th^ education are also a source of 
the intermediate and secondary school teachers. All 
bachelor degree holden arc required to begin thcb 
teaching careers at the intermediate level. After they gain 
some experience, they are permitted to transfer to a secon- 
dary level institution. 

Because the Colleges of Education cannot meet the need 
for the vast rumber of teachers of English, science, and 
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mathematiis. thr iollcj»cs have established "Crash" 
Programs for these spctiahzed areas, all three years in 
length Students in the English program spend their first 
year taking an intensive English language tourse in Saudi 
Arabia Students are then sent to either United States or 
United Kingdom colleges of education for the final two 
vears where they will pursue courses in pedagogy In the 
mathematics and science programs, all three years are 
spent in Saudi Arabia. The students follow specialized 
courses in their area during the first two years, while the 
third year involves half-time teaching and half-time course 
work in .methodology At the present time, there is only 
one center located in the capital of Riyadh. However, it is 
anticipated that an additional center will be built during 
the 1976-77 academic year. 

In Si'rt'nv 'Irjmntjif Proi^rj wy for Intermedtate 
Icjihvn involve cooperative programs between the 
Ministry of hiliuation an the C!ollege of Eilucation at King 
Abdula/i/ llniversitv anil the University of Riyadh. These 
programs are tor a graduaic (»t a Baihclorof Art^ program 
that iv'it^J'^ ^^^"^ eiliuation loiirses These individuals, per- 
mitted to lake a sabbatical leave for one year, are sent to 
either the Uniteil Slates or the Uniteil Kingdi>m to persue 
courses m pedagogy. It is helped that many of them will be 
accepted into Nf aster of Arts programs However, the ob- 
jective at this point vs to acquire the appropriate 
methodology courses 

SeamJary level In Scrvnv Iramtn^ Pro\f^rjm\ arc* of- 
fered m the form of shortened speiiali/ed seminars 
Iherc are occasions when teachers may be sent to other 
countries tor a period of several months to learn a special- 
ized area suclvjtsthc teaching of modern mathemaiics 

Art ¥ducanon and Phy steal Hduca/ion Teacher Training 

There is currently one institute for the preparation of 
physical education teachers and one for the preparation of 
art education teachers. The programs are three years in 
length. Students must hold the General Secondary Cer 
tifuate to be considered for admission Graduates of these 
programs are permitted to teach at all levels of primary , in- 
termediate and secondary education. The two institutes 
graduate nearly fifty students each year 

TEACHER EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN 

Education for girls and women at all lA'fek is under the 
jurisdiction of the Getieral Presiwr^ for Women's 
Education 

Elementary Teacher Train tnj^ 

As of 1969, elementary teachers were trained in an In- 
termediate Teacher Training Institute This two year (later 
three year) training, followed six years of elementary 
education The last year girls were able to receive the In- 
tennediate School Certificate from an Intermediate 
Teacher Training Institute was 1974-75 Teachers now 
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must attempt to earn the Secondary School Certtfuate 
since the Intermediate Teacher Training Institutes had- 
bc*en upgraded m 1975-76 to Secondary Teaching Train- 
ing Institutes Teachers previously receiving the In 
tcrniedute School Certificate from an Intermediate 
leacher Training Institute were encouraged to return to 
the previous institute to study toward the Secondary 
School Certificate 

Secondary Teacher Training Institutes forWomen offer 
the same curriculum described under Teacher Education 
for Men, with the exception that home economics and art 
are substituted for physical education. 

Students admitted to the Secondary Teachers Training 
Institute must have an aveiage of 70% to 80% or higher 
on the Intermediate School Certificate. Graduates of the 
Secondary. Teacher Training Institute may be considered 
for admission to the Girls' College of Education (aUe 
known as the NX^omen*s Teacher Training College) in 
Riyadh for secondary teacher training. Alternatively, they 
may teach in the first three grades of an elementary school 
in the morning and attend classes in the afternoon at the 
Q)llege of Education at the University of Riyadh, as an ex- 
ternal student. Completion of this program enables the 
student to teach upper elementary and intermediate level 
classes. This option is open only to Saudi nationals. 
Students are given an incentive payment of approximately 
300 Riyals ($100) per month by the Saudi government . 

Although most students admitted to the Secondary 
Teacher Training Institutes are only 16 years old. there 
e..ists no age limit Classes are 40 minutes per period with 
the academic year from October to June, with a ten day 
vacation for Ra madam (the month of fasting) and a fifteen 
day vacation for the Ha/ (pilgrimage). 

Training of Intermediate and Secondary Teachers 
(Women) 

The Girls* College of Education (Women's Teacher 
Training College), established in 1970 in Riyadh, trains 
teachers to teach at both the intermediate and secondary 
school levels. The first class graduated 68 teachers in 1974 
and 86 additional leachers in 1975. The program is four 
years in length, 55 minutes per class, culminating with the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in education. Studef>ts join the 
arts or science section The first year offers a generaL 
curriculum while students begin specialized (glasses in the 
second year, The following combinations of majors and 
minors are available: 

Majors Aunors 
1. Islamic Studies Arabic language 

2 Arabic language Islamic Studies 

3 English language Islamic Studies 

4. Education and psychology History 

5. Geography History 
6 Chemistry Biology 
7. Physics Mathematics 
8 Home Economics. 

The criterion for admission of students is the General 
Certificate of Education or its equivalent with an average 



of 60% required for admisMon to the Science section, but 
a 50% average required for admission to the Arts section 
Applicants are required to be interviewed personally by 
the Dean of the College, 

Students who return to study as post-graduates and to 
understudy and assist the professors are known as 
•'demonstrators/' A monthly allowance of 400 Riyals 
(tl35) for science students and 350 Riyals ($116) for am 
students, is granted all Saudi students. The additional 50 
Riyals (tl7) for science students is to enable them to buy 
the science text books, currently in shoa supply, and 
therefore in high demand. Boarders arc given 175 Riyals 
($60) in addition t«> their food and accomodation allot- 
ments» thus allowing them to return home for vacation. 

Due to the success of the Girls' College of Education in 
Riyadh » women are how able to attend King Abdulaziz 
University in Jeddah and the College of Education in Mec- 
ca It has been proposed that a girls' college also be found- 
ed in the Eastern province 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

The educational renaissance began in 1954 when the 
Directorate of Education became the Ministry of 
Education, Emir Fahd Ibn Abdul Al-Aziz Al Saud became 
the first Minister of Education. The size of the country, its 
geography, the nomadic nature of the people, the limited 
financial capability of the Kingdom at that time, the small 
number of schools in existence, and the lack of qualified 
teachers, were among the challenges facing the new 
Ministry of Education in a land where illiteracy had 
pfevailed for centuries. 

Prior tonhe establish mrnt of the Ministry of Education, 
the College of Islamic Law (Shan a College) was 
established m Mecca in 1949, while in 1950, a similar 
college was founded in Riyadh. By 1955 the College of 
Arabic language opened in Riyadh, These institutions 
were designed for the following purposes* to produce 
qualified teachers for religious subjects, Arabic language, 
and history, all at the iranmediate and secondary levels; to 
develop a research center in these subjects; and ultimately, 
to create^ a postgraduate center offering opportunities 
leading to higher degrees These objectives have been 
realized (see Islamic University of Imam Muhammad Ibn 
Saud) 

The Vniversiiy of Riyadh in 1957, then known as King 
Sa'ud University, instituted the Faculty of Arts comprised 
of nine instructors and 21 students, the following year the 
Faculty of Science was founded, followed by Pharmacy, 
Commerce. Agriculture, Engineerings Education, 
Medicine, and more rcccnlty Veterinary Science Colleges 
of Dentistry, Nursing and Public Health will open in the 
near future. The University of Riyadh was the first in- 
stitution, beyond the secondary school level, patterned af- 
ter the Western educational model From the outset, the 
University was strongly influenced by Egyptian educators 



who were called upon to assist in the development of the 
institution, seen by the King as a high priority item. In 
turn, the Egyptians, strongly influenced by\he French and 
Bruish educational systems, brought the University their 
ideas. Today, Riyadh is the largest university in the 
Kingdom with a faculty of 400 and an enrollment of over 
8500 full time external and women students. The universi- 
ty community is well aware of its important role and is 
determined to offer quality education. Most of the 
students are Saudis, while the staff is international in 
character, composed of Saudis, other Arabic nationals, 
Pakistanis, Britains, and Americans, more than half of 
whom have earned doctorates from Western universities. 
The College of Engineering, and School of Medicine are 
considered to be the most progressive. 

In 1958 an agreement was reached whereby the member 
countries of the League of Arab States* promised to follow 
a common system of education for all levels. Many mem- 
ber countries were partial to the Egyptian system. Yet in 
recent years, there has been a movement toward the U.S. 
system for non-religious subjects, e.g., the College of 
Education at the University of Riyadh, adopted the 
American credit-hour system and began offering courses 
on a semester basis as of the Fall of 1974, The Colleges of 
Arts, Engineering and Sciences converted alst) in 1975. 
This is directly attributable to the large number of Saudis 
who received their Ph.D. in the United States and who 
have assumed positions of leadership in areas of govern- 
ment, oftentimes at the Ministry level. 

Saudi higher educational institutions are of two 
types— traditional Islamic colleges and Western-oriented 
colleges. The curricula of most of the latter institutions are 
being modified to meet the needs of administrators* 
teachers, and technicians capable of coping with the 
problems confronting the country. Admission to all of 
these institutions requires completion of secondary school 
(See section on **Secondary Education*'). The percentage 
required in the certificate examination in order to be con- 
sidered for admission varies from faculty to faculty. 
However, some faculties give entrance examinations, as 
well. 

The hlamic University was established in Medina in 
1961, "to endeavor to fulfill a hope of all Muslims— to 
have a spctttiized university in the first capital of Islam.*' 
The University offers training to promote the Islamic faith 
on a wide scale. It operated initially under the auspices of 
the Grand fAuftt and now (October 1975) falls under the 
direction of the new Ministry of Higher Ecjucation. The 
Islarpic University is located on the west bank of Wadi al- 
Agun, one of the ancient locations of Medina, and is 
modeled after Al-Azhar University in Cairo. Students 
from all Islamic countries are encouraged to attend. In ad- 

•Clrganizcd in UM^, The League of Arab Siai« iniiianv, included Egypi. 
Iraq. Saudi Arabia. Syria, Lebanon. Jordan and Yemen By 1974 Algeria, 
Bahrain, Ku^aii. L«bya. Morroco, Oman, Qatar. S<^uih Yemen, Sudan, 
1 unKu and the United Arah^ Emirates had bctome members 
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dicion, attractive scholarships are offered by the Saudi 
government. 

The College of Education in Mecca was opened in 1962 
as the secular division of the College of Islamic Law 
(Shan*a G>llege). By 1964, it was relocated and in 1971 
was incorporated into King A'bdulaziz University in Jcd- 
dah. Today, the College of Education in Mecca has depan- 
ments of English, geography, mathematics, physics, 
education, psychology, chemistry, history and biology 

The InstUute of Public AJmmutration was established 
in Riyadh in 1962. It began by offering in-service/general 
training programs for both middle management and 
clerical personnel. Pre-^rvice training programs for future 
government employees were added in 1971. The institute 
also offers a series of executive development seminars for 
upper level management employees as well as a two-year 
legal studies program for Shart *a graduates. 

Founded in 196} with less than 100 students, the 
College of Petroleum- and Minerais at Dhahran in the 
Eastern Province has today reached a level of development 
setting it apan from the other higher educational in- 
stitutions. In 1975 it became known as the University of 
Petroleum and Mtnera/s, An autonomous mstitution under 
the Ministry of Petroleum and Minerals. Instruction was 
initially offered in science, engineering and applied 
engineering > The College of Industrial Management along 
with graduate programs were in operation by 197^. Future 
plans state that no more than 30% of the professorship can 
be Saudi, while the rest must be foreign nationals, half ap- 
pointed on a permanent basis, the remainder on short- 
term contracts. 

With an impressive physical plant and well-equipped 
laboratories, the University of Petroleum and Minerals is, 
the mosi modern of Saudi Arabian educational in- 
stitutions at this time..* The University of Petroleum and 
Minerals Data Processing Center is the most sophisticated 
in the Middle £ast> However, compared to both King Ab- 
dulaziz University and the University of Riyadh, the at- 
mosphere at U P M. is distinctly informal and relaxed. 
Unlike the other universities, U.P.M. employs women. 
Faculty wives supervise the catering staff, work in the 
library, and serve in other administrative offices. 

Ktng Abdulaztz University, was founded in September 
1%7 in Jeddah as a private institution. It became a public 
institution in 1971. A group of wealthy businessmen, 
recognizing the need to provide educated manpower to 
dversee the local economy^ established a university offering 
instruction m the arts, science, commerce and ad- 
ministration 

In 1971 the College of Islamic Law (Shan'a) and the 
College of Education, both in Mecca, were incorporated 
into the University. By 1972 the followmg colirges were in 
operation in Jeddah the College of Eonomics and 
Business Administration, the College cvf Arts and 

'Ground has been broken for a new Unvienity of Riyadh campus which 
Will include housing for faculty and students as well as a four million 
volume library 
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Humanities, the College of Science, as well as an Orien- 
tation Preliminary Year for pre-university (since discon* 
tinued). In 1975, the College of Engineering and the 
Cx>llege of Medicine were added 

Educational opportunities for women developed far 
more at King Abdulaziz than at the University of Riyadh. 
There were more women tutors as well as a new library on 
campus to be utilized by women. Presently, there is no in- 
dication that Saudi Arabia's segregated educational policy 
IS likely to change, but this does not mean that women are 
destined to be secondary in the Kingdom's educational 
philosophy. The university's plans call for the construction 
of two contiguous campuses of almost identical design for 
men and for women. 

The Islamic University of Imam Muhammad Ibn 5a ud 
in Riyadh was founded in the Fall of 1974. It is composed 
of the College of Islamic Law (Shari'a) (founded in 1953), 
the College of Arabic Language and Social Sciences 
(founded in 1954), and the Higher Judicial Institute 
(founded in 1965). 

The latter is a post graduate institute for the training of 
judges (Quadis) along with specialists in Islamic 
jurisprudence. Courses are traditionally oriented toward 
ail<3*" emphasize classical Arabic Shari'a and Islamic 
theology 

In the Fall of 1975 in Dammam, Ktng Faisal University 
opened with an enrollment of 120 students (Architecture, 
60; Veterinary Medicine, 13; Agriculture, 47). 40 Saudi 
students cutrently enrolled in premedical programs in the 
United States as well as other Saudi students studying 
engineering, mathematics and science in Saudi Arabia, 
will be offered admission by the new College of Medicine 
during the next three to four yean.. However, the specific 
long-range admission requirements have yet to be 
established. 

Plans also call for two main campuses: one in Dammam, 
which will house the College of Architecture and College 
of Medicine and one in Hofuf where the Colleges of 
Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine and Administration will 
be located. A new College of Management Science is 
proposed for the Damman campus (see section on King 
Faisal University). 

Instruction will be in English in all colleges of King 
Faisal University. 

SUMMARY OF UNlYERSITV 
DEPARTMENTS/DEGREES 



ISLAMIC UNIVERSITY 

Location: Medina 
Founded: 1961 

Enrollment: 1974-75— 1735 students 

Admission Requirements: Graduation from a religious 



sccondaiy school (Diploma of Science) or equivalent 
Degree Awarded Bachelor of Arts in 4 years 
Colleges. 

1 The College of Arabic Language and Literature 

2 The College of Islamic Law (Shan 'a) 

3. The College of Principles oj Religion (Quran) 
4 The College of the Propagation of Islam (also tran- 
slated as "invitation to Islam"); a missionary program, 
its curriculum includes studies in the Quran, Unity of 
God. H^dith (sayings of the Prophet). Islamic law. its 
principles. Arabic language, composition, semantics. 
Islamic history, the contemporary Islamic world. Islamic 
morals, comparative theology, and the teachings of the 
Prophet Mohamed. 

The Islamic University in Medina offers training to a 
large extent to promote the Islamic faith. Three year 
preparatory programs at both the intermediate and secon- 
dary school levels are also offered. Modeled after Al-Azhar 
University in Cairo, the university is located on the west 
bank of Wadi al-Agun. one of the ancient locations of 
Medina, the first capital of Islam. The Saudi Arabian 
government offers attractive scholarships with students 
from all Muslim countries encouraged to attend. In- 
termediate and secondary school students receive benefits 
of roundtrip fare, monthly stipened. free room, tran- 
sportation, medical care and textbooks. Two Dar al Hadith 
(House of Islamic Tradition ) are located at Medina. Mec- 
ca, with the Islamiic Solidarity Institute in Magadishu 
Somalia serving as extensions of the Islamic University 

ISLAMIC UNIVERSITY OF 
IMAM MUHAMMAD IBN 
SA'UD 

Location: Riyadh 

Founded: 1974 by Royal decree, incorporating the College 
of Islamic Law (Shan the College of Arabic Language 
and Social Sciences, and the Higher Judicial Institute. 
Enrollment: 1974-75— 3040 students 
Colleges: 
1 .College of Islamic Law (Shan *a): 
Founded: 1953 

Enrollment: 1974-75—1831 students 

Admission Requirements (undergraduate)- General 
Secondary School Certificate. The student and his 
family must sign an agreement that the student will 
teach ?s many years as the government has provided 
him his education, or reimburse the government for the 
expenses. 

Admission Requirements (graduate)* Graduation 
from the College of Islamic Law (Shan'a) or its 
equivalent. 

Degrees awarded: 
B.A.4year$ 
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M A 3 years, plus thesis 
Ph D. 2-4 years 

Subjects studied during the four-year undergraduate 
program include* Exegesis of the, Quran, Hadith 
(traditions of the Prophet). Islamic theology, 
jurisprudence, origins of jurisprudence, ordinances of 
jurisprudence, ordinances of religion, syntax, rhetoric, 
education, psychology, sociology, librarianship. Islamic 
culture, history and English. Students attend classes 24 
hours per week. 

The Dep^tment for the Propagation and Fun- 
damentals of Religion was founded in 1974. and is to 
serve as the nucleus for an independent College for the 
Propagation and Fundamentals of Religion. The 
following graduate level departments are also proposed: 
Origins of Jurisprudence. Exegesis and Hadith 
(traditions of the Prophet), and Propagation and 
Guidance. 

Examination Regulations: Regular students absent 
more than 25% of their rlasses without prior approval 
are not permitted to take final examinations and are 
considered to have failed that year 
Grading System: 
90-100 Excellent 
80-89 Very Good 
65-79 Good 
50-64 Pass 

The fma! grade \s determined for each subject in the 
following manner 15% for class work-first half year. 
15% fpr class work-second half year; 20% for mid-term 
examination; and. 50% for final examination. 

The following figures are representative of the overall 

trend of grade distribution. Of 303 students graduated 

in 1973. only four received an average of "ExccUerft"; ' 

46 passed with "Very Good"; 185 passed with 

"Good"; and 68 received "Pass." In the same year. 33 

of 336 external students graduated— 23 with an average 

of "Good" and 10 received "Pass." 

ft 

Ohjectives: 

To prepare qualified teachers for religious subjects. 
Arabic language, and history at the intermediate 
and secondary school levels. 

To develop a center to train teachers in the above 
subjects using modem teaching methods. 
To develop a research center in these subjects 
To raise the standard of Islamic cultuie. 
2. College of Arabic Language and Social Sciences. 
Founded: 1954 

Enrollment: 1974-75—1092 students 

Admission Requirements (undergraduate)- General 

Secondary School Certificate 

Admission Requirements (graduate)* the Bachelor of 
Arts (B.A.) degree or its equivalent 
Degrees A-'arded: 
B.A. 4 years 

M A. 3 years, plus thesis 
Ph .D -4 years 
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Departments 

Arabu Language an<l I itcranire ( snidenis) 

(icography (2 16 students) 

Historv students) 

Lil)rar\ Stiente {^'y students) 

S(Ki()logv and Psvchologv (Prof)oscd) 
< tii^htrJuJuuI Institute ( Postgraduate) 
Founded 1965 

Enrollment ^r-i-^^ — 1 17 students 

Admission Requirements Graduation fr(;»'i , iiy 
College of Islamic LaN% (Shjn'j) in the Kingdom or any 
other qualification considered b\ the C.ounvil of the in- 
stitute as ecjuivalent 
Degrees Awarded 

M A ^ vcars plus thesis 
Ph D (offered beginning in VrV) 2-4 vcars 
Pur[)ose to promote Islamic postgraduate studies, to 
train s[H(iali/ed judges (Qadis). and to qualify 
specialists in Islamic jurisprudence and its origins m 
comparative lurispnidence Ifie institute graduated its 
llrst class in 1%9 As of Vr\. 84 students had received 
(lieir Master of Arts degrees, sixteen of these graduates 
were pursuing the Ph D at Al-Azhar University in 
Cairo As nored above, the Ph D degree is now being 
<tltered bv the Higher Judicial Institute 
VC'hile the curruular emphasis is on Islamic Law, it 
shouKI be noted thai giaduates of the Islamic Universitv t>f 
Imam Muhammad Ibn Sa'ud also serve as teachers, univer- 
sity administrators, jnd "civil serv^ants ' This is further 
illustrated in the fact that 50% of the Islamic Uiiivcrsitv ot 
imam Muhammjfd Sa ud's graduates arc employed b\ the 
Saudi government, this would include positions such as 
legal advisors, )u<lges. as \\ell as civil service positions at 
the higliesf level 

KING ABDULAZI2 
UNIVERSITY 

lnLjtion\ Jeddah and Mecca 

hmnded 106" as Abdula/i/ College (private), became a 
. public mstitution and adopted curient name in 1071 
EmTMmcnt 1V7V76 26^0 in Jeddah, 3^00 in Mc».ta 
Admnsion Kequircment^ General SeionJary School Cer 
tificate (minimum for various Colleges) Medicine-"'^ % . 
Engineering'"^ % . Scicntes-6^%. Economics. 60 7o , and 
Arts and Humanities - ^0% 
(j)lle^e\ 

I College of \\ljnni Liiw (Shan 'a) 
Lmation Men a 

founded 1 040. affibated with King Ab'iula/i/ Univcr- 
siiv in 19" 1 

Enrollment 107 V76 1 SOO students 
Degrees Awardrti 

B A 4 yrars/ 1 ^6 hours 
M A ^ years, B A plus thesis 
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Departments and programs' Arabic theology, 
economics, education, educational psychology, 
English, foreign languages, Shan a, school ad- 
ministration, specialized teaching methods, sociology, 
and courses in comparative legal systems 

2 College of Education 
Location Mecca 

Founded IV^O as College of Teacher Training, 
renamed College of Education in 1062; affiliated with 
King Abdulaziz University in 1971 
Enrollment- 197 V76' 2000 students 
Degrees Awarded- 

B A. 4 years/ 130 hours 

B S 4 years/ 130 hours 
Special Diploma 18 hours beyond B A. or B.S. 

M Ed 36 hours beyond B A with thesis; 45 hours 
without thesis, two papers required in each course with 
latteroption 

Teaching Certificate (one y<?ar post- 
baccalaureate — see section on Teacher Training for 
details) 

Administrative Certificate (one year post- 
baccalaureatc — see section on Teacher Training for 
details) 

Departments* biology, chemstiry. education, 
tnglish, geography, history, mathematics, physics^and 
psychology 

\ College of Economics and Buunesi Administration 
Location Jeddah 
Founed' 1067 

Enrolimenf 1075-76 1405 students 
Degree Awarded 
B A 4 years 

Departments accounting, business administration, 
economics, and public administration 

The College of Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration at King Abdulaziz Uniyersity offers the 
only public administration program in the Middle East 
Students submitting course credit from the Institute of 
Public Administration in Riyadh (see section on Other 
Institutions) may receive transfer credit on a course-by- 
coursr basis at King Abdulaziz University 

4 College of Art ^ and Humanities 
location' Jeddah 
Founded. 1960 

Enrollment- 1975-76- 400 students 
Degree Awarder 
B A 4 years 

Departments- English, geography, history, library 
science and sociology 

The Unviersit) of Petroleum and Minerals (which 
normally admits only science graduates) will offer ad- 
mission to ten arts graduates of King Abdulaziz Uriivcr' 
sity each ycai on an experimental basis 
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Lotation Jccldah 
Kourulcd l^ri 

Enrollment I^r^-^r, Si^Muduiis 
B S 4 vt ars 

Departments l)u>lo^n ^ hcmistrv . gcolo^v , 
marlH"naU(.s. and phvsks 

Iht histittdtc of Oifjrio^^rafyhy is mtorporaicd withm 
the Department of Geolo^n The College of Science 
ak) incorpo'rates an independent Institute of 
S\ett<m)l()^y 

^ (lotU^c iifSXeiiu trif 
Ixnation- leddah 
founded l';75 

Hnrollment Vr^.-(, (60 male, 30 female) students 
Degree Awarded 

M D {Do( t()r of Medicine; 8 vears 
An agreci^ir for supervision and technical advice 
has been arranged with Johns Hopkins University 
7 (.^)llegi' i)f Vfiy^inee'nny^ 
Location Jeddah 
Founded Vrs , 

FnroUmenr 1(^5-^6 200 stuilents 
Degree Awarded 
B S 4 vears 

Departments chemual engineering, tivil 
engineering, elet irical engineering industrial 
engineering, mechanical engineering, and mining 
cngrncering 

The Apt>lii ii Gt'oln^>( ( t nter iWaJuate Institute of Afy 
tiled Engineering (Jeddah) was established by the umver- 
sity in collaboration with UNESCO The Center has the 
scientific and technical capabilities required for ex- 
ploration of minerals and for supervision of mines and 
mining operations The Master of Science degree rs awar- 
ded to students who successfully complete the three vear 
program and write a thesis 

U 'omen's section, Kin^ Abdulaziz University Course 
offerings on-campus in the morning and evening duplicate 
those offered males Closed circuit television n Lised in 
conjunction with a two way telephone system tha^ brings 
instant communication between male instructors a.nJ 
female students during the televised lectures, whereas 
female tutors are also present in the classroom 

Women may enroll in any depanment of the G)llege of 
Educatron in Mecca as well as in the following depanments 
in Jeddah- business administration, cnglish, geography 
history. Iibrarv' science, medicine, and sotiology 

For detailed information about womens' education, see 
the section on "Women's Education " 

Diploma Pn^grami Several diploma programs arc of- 
r-rcd For example, the Diploma of Journaltsm may be ob- 
tamed after four months of study Applicants for thrs 
program are offered admission based upon practical ex- 
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■perience Such programs are not necessarily University 
level and may not merit transfer credit 

Orientation Program The previously required non- 
credit one vear orientation program was abolished in 1975 
External Undents • External students (those who study at 
home, then sit for examinations on campus) may carn^an 
external degree in History^ Sociology, Library Science, and 
Public Administration 600 of 1400 external Students 
enrolled in 1974-75 sat for the final examination 

Grading At King Abdulaziz University, a student who 
receives a grade of "Excellent" is considered to be ail 
"outstanding student." 

1 "Excellent with highest honor" is awarded those 
whose grades are 3 7/4.0 (3 70 or higher out of a 
possible 4 00) 

2>Excellent w«h second honor" is awarded those 
whose grades are- 3 5-3,69/4 0 

3 An "average" ^tddent is one receiving a grade of 
"good," or 2 0/4 0 

Official Transcripts. Transcripts received from King Ab- 
dulaziz University should bear the seal of thr Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Ministry.of Higher Education, or 
the Saudi Arabian Educational Mission in Houston, Texas. 
Library L^][)rary holdings, Jeddah campus 
50,000 books in Arabic 
25,000 books in English 
35,000 periodicals 

KING FAISAL UNIVERSITY 

loiation Dammam, proposed second campus in Hofuf 
hounded 1975 

Enrollment 1975-76 120 students 

Admission requirements General Secondary School Cer- 
tificate 

Degree awarded BS 5 years 
Colleges 

1 Architecture 

2 Veterinary Medicine 
Agriculture 

4 Medicine (proposed) 
Nursing 

Paramedical Training 
Management Science (^xo^ioscA) 
Financial Administration and Management 
Personnel Management 
Office Management 

Industrial Administration (in cooperation with 
School of Medicine) 

Hotel Management (in cooperation with School of 
Agriculture) 

Agricultural Management (m cooperation with 
School of Agriculture) * 
Students must enroll in a preparatory program for the 
first year The fifteen hour per week program offers courses 
in basic English, communications and study skills, science, 
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introduction to college nuthematKs, Mamie (ulture ami 
physical education /Three semester hours of crc»lit will be 
awarded for this taufse 

UNIVERSITY OF PETROLEUM 
AND MINERALS 

Location' Dhahran 

Founded l%3 as College of Petroleum and Minerals, in- 
struction began in l%4, became University of Petroleum 
and Minerals in January 1975 

Enrollment: 197V76 1810 . students (P50 un- 
dergraduates, 60 graduates) 

Admtmon Requirements General Secondan School Cer 
tifmate, with preference to scientific stream graduates En- 
trance exam..iation also given An admissions sub- 
committee visits the secondary school to make selection 
Degrees Awarded 

B S 5 years, plu^ summer iraineeships 

M S. 2 years, plus thesis , 

M B A' 2 years, plus thesis 
Language of Instruction Englfth 

Colleges ^ . * 

1 College of Engineering Sciences 

Departments 
Chemical Engineerinp 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 
Systems Engineering 

2 College of Applied Engineering 

Departments 

Applied Chemical Engineering 
Applied Civil Engineering 
Applied Electrical Engineering 
Applied Mechanical Engineering 

.3 College of Sciences 
Departments ' 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Physics 

4 College of Industrial Management (Founded in the 
Fall of 1975) 

Departments 
Accounting 
Business Economics 
Information Systems 
Operation Management 

5 Graduate School (Founded in 1973) 

Departments 

Business Administration 
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Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering . ^ 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mathematics 
6 Applied Rt'U'jn h Center (proposed) 

Onentdtion Prelimman y^ar. Most students enroll in 
the one-year preparatory program during which English, 
maihemaiKS, physics and chemistry are taught Students 
then proceed to take one of the programs described above 

A-dmtssion Categories The University has three 
titcgones of admission to degree progrjjms I) admission 
to (he preparatory program as described above, 2) ad- 
mission directly into freshman level degree programs (this 
allows students proficient in English, mathematics, ancj 
sdence to proceed directly into the University program 
Eligibility IS determined by an Admissions Committee and 
the decision may be based on standardized college en- 
trance examinations, e g , the Entrance Examination of 
the American University of Beiait), 3) admission to a 
degree program with advanced standing (A student who 
has academic records of post -secondary work at other in^ 
stitutions may have the record reviewed Grades of **C" 
are the minimum accepted for transfer ) 

Other Programs A non-degree program is available tor 
University of Petroleum ancl Minerals staff, ARAMCO 
employee^, as well as others in the petroleum industry. 
Regular degree courses are open to qualified persons 
without screening for admission \A Language Institute for 
English Instfuction is provided for students lacking English 
proficiency 

Grading The standard five-letter grading system similar 
to that in the U S is used 
90% - 100% = A 
80% - 89% = B 
70% ' 79% = C 
60% - 69% = D 
0 - 59% = F 



UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH 

H^ication. Riyadh 

Founded: 1957 (as King Sa'ud University) 
Enrollment' 1975-76 8592 students (includes all full- 
time, external an^ female students) . 
Languages of Instruction: ArAic; English in pharmacy, 
science and engineering subjects 

Admmion Requirements: General Secondary School Cer- 
tificate (sec chart below^ for general guidelines on com- 
petitive admission criterion) 
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College 

Arts 

Science 

Pharmacy 

Commerce 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Education 

Medicine 

Veterinary Medicine 
(opened Fa!M975, 
closed for lack of 
students) 



Minimum % . 
on Certificate 

60% 

65% 

65% 

70% 

70% 

65% 

60% 

75% 

70% 



Minumum % 
an Spec. Subjs. 

70%, math, physics, chem. 
65%, biology, chemistry 

70%, math, physics, chem. 
65%, biology, physics, chem. 

75%, biology, physics, chem. 
65%, biol, zoo., botany, chem. 



Actual Competitive 
Standard for Admission 

Fall 75 
75% 
69% 



75% 



65% 
83% 



*Oata unavailable at time of pubhcaiton 

N B 2100 new students registered for Fall 1975 By 1980 tt is projected thai 

Colleges ^ ' 

1 College of Art\ (semester svsttm iniuatcd in 1973) 
Founded l^^^T 

Enrollment 2070 students 

Degrees awarded 
B A 4 years 

M A 2 ye;irs bevond B A plus thesis 
Departments- 
Arabic Language and Literature 
English Language and Literature 
Geographv 
History 

Communitations (Rtdio, T V Journalism) 

Sociology and Social Work 
The College of Arts is the oldest and largest college at 
the University The first year of a four year course of study 
tonsists of general courses As a requirement for all studen- 
ts, the following are included in the basic course Arabic, 
modern European languages, history, geography, and 
Islamic culture The Master of Arts degree wa's introdaced 
m Arabic, English and geography The first M A degrees 
will be awarded in 1973-76 

2 CotUfie of Science (semester system initiated in 1973) 
1973) 

Founded 1938 

Enrollment 1973-76 312 students 
Degrees awarded 
B S 4 years 

M S 2 years beyond B A plus thesis (frst M S 
students enrolled in Fall 1973) 
Depanments 
Botany 
Chemistry 
, Geology 
Mathematics 
Physics 
V Zoology 

The first year consists of general courses that are basic for 
study not only in the College of Science, but also for the 
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at least 3000 new students will enroll each year 

Faculties of Pharmacy and Agriculture, as well as the 
School of Medicine \ first year student studies the 
following- general an^ .pplied mathematics, pure physics, 
chemistry, botany, biology. Islamic culture and English. 
After the first year, a student is allowed to study general 
science, or may concentrate on any one the six areas 
above in order to qualify for a B.S. degree 

3 Faculty of Pharmacy 
Founded: 1939 

Enrollment- 1973-76- 418 students 

Degree awarded: Bachelor of Pharmacy (B.Ph.)-3 

years 

Departments: 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry 
Pharmacology 
Analytic Chemistry 
Pharmaceutics 
Pharmacognosy 
As indicated above, the first year of this five year 
program is offered through the Colicge of Science 

4 Faculty of Commerce 
Founded- 1939 

Enrollment- 1973-76: 2293 students 
Degrees^awarded: 

Bachelor of Accountancy 4 years 

Bachelor of Business Administration 4 years 

Bachelor of Economics 4 years 

Bachelor of Political and International Studies 4 

years 

Bachelor of Commerce 4 years (external students 

only) 
Depanments: 
Accountancy 
Business Administration 
Economics 
Political Science 
Law (supportive department) 
Mathematics and Statistics (supportive department) 
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I fji tirsi \\\o \(.ns AM ^spiiu in du "uniiud ^niiMn" 
(ni{('r(lisn[)liii.ir\ gciur.jl toic (unnuliirn) strc'vsiii^ 
t.ours(*s in Aiiounian^v. Hiisiruss Administraiion .mj 
lionoriius lor the remaining two vcars studrius nia\ 
»s|H'(ia!i/( in A(i(Uiinaiu\ l^u^ifU'^^ \(lrniiii*^irai ion 
i un)ornhs or Poliiual u ikc 

5 ( itiii'i^c of l'Nii/N('t rifiii iiK'stcr N\SK ni ininatt d in 

loundrd l*i(t2-joinil\ l)\ ^ovcrnnuni ot Saudi 
Arabia and ihr I'nitcd Nations .Spttial hiind throu^li 
l'\LS(() Attihaud with tlu rinvrrsitv m 1*^6" 
I nrollnirni l^r^-^^i students 
Dc ^rc c awarded * ^ 

hS in I n^inu riiiK'-*) uars plus [)r(»na. Ki^ht 
week Numnur [uauuaf training ^ 
Xtadcniu \iar ()nol)er to .Sef)ttnif>er (Ouohcr- 
lanuaix and 1 1 huiarv -IiiiK ) [)lus ci|0H wet k summer 
namiin^ st^s^si.wiN ai tat toru s or ^ovt rnmcni m- 
st allationv 
1)( parinu nis 
\r( fniu iiit( 

• ( luMllK al I n^IlU t I MIL* 

( imI 1 nuiTu c nni: 
I k'( UK al I iitjiiU{ I iiii^ 
\U( lianu al \ n^mt riin^ 

Pctioli nni I n^jiut rjntj ^ 
I fu tirst two \rars of this fur \rar program arr lomnion 
tor all Ntutirnis and ( onsisi ot nt ral rn^incrnn^ sul))c*as, 
inihuim^ niatfuriiai u s ph\NUs arid Jirmistiv All 
studmts arc t x[u t ted to ai iiirvc i om|)t tt nt \ in the English 
lan^uia^r a^^wt ll as in higher niailuMnaiu A student must 
ifioose a field of speuali/ai u)n during the third vear m 
or<ltr to (Oinplete the retjuirements tor a Baihelor ot 
Stiente (it^rte in tfie titth vear, a student is reijuiretl to 
oMidutt an individual pri)ieit utuler the tlirtit supervision 
ot a taiultv numher During the sunuaer months, ^ 
stu<itnis parruii>ate in on-the-}oh. expennnnta! training 
prtt^Marn*^ 

I'M ult\ nf Ai^riL ultun 
Founded V)U^ 

[jirollnTenr l*rV"6 V)0 students 
[V^'ree awardt d 
B S \ stars 
Departments 

A^'ntultural F( i>nomus and Rural Souolo^s 

A^^ronornits 

Ammal^ri>dui tion 

Plant Produi tion 

Soil and I and Redamation . ; 

Aj',ruultural Industries 

Plant Protection 
* Vciennarv Si lenie 

' ,\ M.t>r(r <«f So(iu( (i<^r(( |u»»4»rjrn is f^Linnol tor ITf)"' I hr 
si Mcr h'UjfN 'ut,»i 1 \ h.uifs loufvc work plus mx li»>urs Inr tfu the mn) 
• \iul( UN t(»r propose k\ [moI o( V( k nnarv M( <Ik iiu 
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I'nder a new aiailemu f)lan, introduied in 
there are fi\e areas ot s[hh lali/ation, 

1 (leneral Brant h 

2 C omt ntration Soil and A^^)nonir( s 

\ ( oiuentration A^^ruuitural Hiononius aiui Rural 
Sociology 

4 ( onientration Plant Production and ProteiiKMi 

5 C oiii entration Amnial Produaion and 

A ^ r K u 1 1 u r a 1 Industries 
i he first vear IS ottereil in c^pcration with the College of 
Art. the College ot Si lence as well as the Faculty ot Com- 
merce, ami lontnuK^ through the third year Students are 
requireii to work in summer training programs 

Lollci^t' (>t ¥JuiJt:>n (Semester system initiated in 

197 t) 

Founded 

Enrollment 1975 :6 students 
He ^rees and di[)lomas awarded BA i \ears dcneral 
ni[)loma in Fduiatum (oneveai alter H A ) 
I he [iriniarv fiohtiav ol the ( ollege ot Eduiaiion is to 
rtam elementarv and seioiidarv sdiool teai hers 
Mam departmc fiis 
Islamu ( ailturc 
rdui ation 
Psvi hologv 

I eaching Methods and ( urru uiuni 
Sutions estahlished as hrani hes ot the ( olleges o{ 
Arts and Sciences ^ 

Arabu Language 

English Language 

Mathematus 

Biologv 

Phvsus 

( hemistfv 

(ieogra[)hv 

Historv 

I lelds ot speuali/ation .jvarlable 

Islamic Studies (smgle area) 
PsvihoK>gv and Sociology 
English Language (single area) 
History and Geography 
Geography and Elistorv 
Arabic Language (single area) 
Scientific Fie/Js 

Physics and Mathematus 
Biology and Chemistry 
Chemistry and Physics 
Mathematics (single area) 
A joint program with ihe Ministry of Eduiation to tram 
teachers of secondary schools m modern mathematics is 
currently in its third year 

I he junior college program began m the tall of 1075 
and IS designed for part-time students With this format, 
only the best students will be able to complete the 
program in two years 

Non-eduiation students who desire lertitlcation to teai h 
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at the sctnndan scliool level will find that a one year 
program bcvond the bachelor degree K offered Upon its 
completion, the General Diploma tn Education is award- 
ed The General Diploma in Education for intermediate 
school hcadmaMcrs is also offered and can be attained 
through additional course work. 
8 School of Medicine 
Founded 1969 

Enrollment 197^-76 ^73' students 

Degree awarded Doctor of Medicine (M.D ) 8 years 

Departments 

Physiology 

Otolarngology 

Internal Medicine 

Pathology 

F-orensK Medicine 

Opthamology 

Gynecology 

Surgery 

Hygiene 

The first two years of the eight-year program are 
preparatory in which courses are taught primarily by the 
faculty of the College of Science There is special emphasis 
on English and physical sciences during the first year, and 
on biological and chemical sciences during the second 
year The following five years are spent with general 
courses concentrating on the traditional study of medicine. 
The final year is devoted to specialization and a practicum 
usually in one of the nine departments listed above. 

The first group of students expected to graduate will be 
in 1977 An agreement for supervision and technical ad- 
vice has been arranged with the Unviersity of London 
Imtitutew 

Arabic Institute for Non-Arabs 
Institute of Oceanography 
Grading at the Uncerstty of Riyadh: 
Old System 
Excellent 
Very Good 
Good 
Pass 
Poor 

Very Poor 

Honors :Dcgxccs with "first class honors" were award- 
ed when a student's grades in the final year were 
"Excellent" overall and grades in the previous year 
were at least "Very Good" overall and provided there 
had been no failures on the final examinations 

Degrees with "second class honors" were awarded 
when a student's grades in the final year were "Very 
Good" overall and grades in the previous year were at 
least "Good" overall and provided there had been no 
failures on the final examinations. 
New System 

Approved June 16, 1975 by the Supreme Council of 
•the total number of men and women admitted to the atadcmu 



the University: Some faculties became colleges in 
1974, others changed in 1975. The credit hour system 
was adopted at that time and may appear as either 
"semester" or "academic units" in the college tran- 
schpts presented to insitutions 



Grade Percentage Value 

Excellent 90-100 5 

Very Good 80-89 4 

Good 70-79 3 

Pass 60-69 2 

Failure 0-59 * 



Honors: A graduate is awarded a bachelor 
degree with grade "Excellent" if this 
student has passed successfully all subjects 
of study required and provided the ac- 
cumulative average is not less than 4.25 out 
of 5. 00. 

A graduate is awarded a bachelor degree 
with grade of "Very Good" if the student 
has passed successfully all subjects of study 
required, provided the accumulative 
average is 3. 50 to 4.24. 
A graduate is awarded the bachelor degree 
with grade "Good" if the student has 
passed successfully all required subjects 
provided the accumulative average is 2.50 
to 3.49. 

A graduate is awarded the bachelor degree 
with grade "Pass" if the student has passed 
successfuh^ all subjects required provided 
the accumulative average is 2 .0 to 2 .49. 
Attendance: A student is required to attend the lectures 
and laboratory regulary. A student may be excluded from 
the examination if he fails to attend at least 25% of the 
required hours allotted for each course. 

Women at the University of Riyadh: Women arc ex- 
ternal students in all colleges except the School of 
Medicine. They attend lectures offered through a system of 
closed circuit television. Students must use telephones to 
ask the lecturer questions. They also confer directly with 
specially appointed women tutors. Medical School classes 
are held in the afternoon in regular classroom and 
laboratory facilities. 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Location: Riyadh (branches offering general training 

established in 1971 atjeddah and Dammam) 

Founded: 1961, by Royal Decree 

Enrollment, 1974-75: 1500 students 

Departments. 

1. In Service /General framing: 

1974-75: 600 persons received training, there are 
12,000 alumni of the program. 
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Purpose: To train middle management and other per- 
sonnel who have experience as governmental em- 
ployees. 

a. The Nitddle Management Program is a six month 
program which offers courses in public ad- 
ministration, planning and development, in- 
termediate finance, intermediate statistics, ad- 
ministration in the Kingdom, personnel 
management, administrative supcrvisioki. higher 
secretaryship and school administration. 

b. The Operational Management Programs, which are 
from two to four months duration, offer in- 
troductory finance, personnel, material ad- 
ministration, office work, Arabic typing, English- 
typing and secretaryship, introductory statistics, ad- 
vanced Arabic typing and a program for librarians. 

c. Special programs are also arranged for various 
governmental agencies to meet their specific training 
needs are from one to four months in length. 

d. English Language Center: There have been 2500 
persons who have studied English at the LP. A.— 820 
at the introductory level; 1160 at the intermediate 
level; and, 520 at the advanced level. 

2. Pre- Service Training: 

1974-75: 400 persons received training, there are 600 
alumni of the program. 

Purpose: To provide training for future government 
employees 

The six programs available currently are. legal studies, 
financial studies, customs studies, ftatistical studies, 
typing and hospital administration. Library Science is to be 
added in the near future. All programs (with rhe exception 
of the typing course) arc two years in length. 

Admission 

Graduation from secondary school or college (depen- 
ding on the level for which one is being prepared) is 
required in all programs 

Graduate Program 

A two-year graduate level legal studies program is of- 
fered for islamic Unviersity graduates. The emphasis is on 
criminal law with a Diploma of Legal Studies (which is 
recognized as a Master of Arts equivalent for employment 
purposes in Saudi Arabia) awarded at the end of two years 
of study 



process, project evaluation, and creative problem solving 
have been held. These seminars are normally from three 
days to one week in length. 
LP.A. as a whole: 

• Currently awards no academic degrees, but hopes to 
establish a Master in Industrial Management 
program by 1977. 

• Make training availabe to public servants in the 
Eastern and Western Provinces. Branches have been 
established in Dammam and Jeddah, respectively. 

• Currently has 60 Caculty members with an additional 
20 studying abroad for higher degrees. 

******** 
The following specialized colleges/ academies may 
send students to the United States for further study: 
THE KING ABDULAZIZ MILITARY 
ACADEMY (COLLEGE). Riyadh 
THE KING FAISAL AIR FORCE COLLEGE. 
Riyadh 

THE INTERNAL SECURITY FORCES 

COLLEGE, Riyadh 
The General Secondary School Certificate is required for 
consideration for admission to all of the above institutions. 
The programs vary from two to three years in length. (See 
Placement Recommendations concerning transfer credit.) 



The following are examples of official university 
documents. 



3 . Executive Develop me nt: 

500 high level officers of the government had par- 
ticipated in this program by 1975. 
Purpose: To hold seminars in order to encourage critical 
and creative thinking among top level officers of the 
government about what, why and how they perform 
their tasks. 

Thus far seminars on on hospital administration, 
education and training of manpower, law and develop- 
ment, personnel and position classification, tnanagemcnt 
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CRETIFICATION OF BACHELOR DEGREE AWARDED 
(UNIVERSITY OFRIYAD) 



Univsrsity 01 Riyad 

Sttudi Arabia 
Registration Bvrmau 




Certificate 



Ho. : 5454/10 
I3ate,4/lJ/I97I 



Mr, 



The Univewity of Riyad hereby. ccrtifiei that 
, . /V'v h«« paduated in the 



Faculty of COimerce. - and obtained the degree of Bachelor 

. . , I EXcsLLsnr . 

of Coonorce, Aocounting-& BusineM with grade CL\33 HO:TS. 
Administration 

in 1970 • 19 71. 

This certificate has been given to him upon hi^ own request. 



1 K^Head Refiatrar 

Ealii Hatter 



Dean 



Mce Ractor 




K» Chowalter 



Ko- 8 



ERIC 
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PXAMPl.K II OF UNIVKRSITY TRANSCRIPT OF GRADES 



KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA 

UNIVERSITY OF RIYAD 
FaruUy of Science 
KiytJh 




ji us 



T E S T I H 0 H I A L 

This it to certify that Mr. 

graiitea the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Pur« MatheaatiC8/Ap||>li«4 MatheaatiCS 

grade Excellant and first daaa hanaura, an Juna 1974. 

HiA acadaraie record i« detailed aa follows : 



ha«i been 
with 







G R A 


D £ 




SUBJECT 


Fint Year 
197Cjfl971 


Second Year 

191 /19 72 


Third Year 
IS72/1973 


Fourth Year 

1973/1974 


Puf« UathaoMtica 
Appliad Matkamatica 
G«Deral Matkaoutic* 
Pkyiioa 
CkaMktry 

Botaay 
Zoology 

CoapkoMttUry Math. + 
Compbanary Phyiica 

Ea^Uak 


Cxcallant 
V.Gaad 

V.Gaad 
V.Gaad 

//Gaai// 
V.Gaai 


Bxeallant 
Bxcaliaat 

Excallant 


Bxeallant 
Bxeallant 


Bxeallant 
Bxeallant 












V.Gaod 










GoMral Cffoda 


V.Gaai 


Exeallant ' 


Bxeallant 


Bxeallant 


E^ralraeo of ipada in marka: - 
Paaa =3 60 . 64 






Good 


= 65 - 74 



VatyGood =: 



75 



84 



Exoallaot 



= 85 



. 100 




SAUDI ARABIA PLACEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. English Proficiency Recommendation 

It is strongly recommended that all applicants from 
Saudi Arabia present proof of adequjtte proficiency in 
English based upon acceptable standardized tests such 
as TOEFL. 

II. Pnmary, Preparatory, an J Secondary School Admission 

, It is recommended that students at this level be ad- 
mitted to their corresponding grade level. Evaluation of 
subject deficiencies should be determined in accordance 
with the individual U.S. institution's curriculum. 

III. Freshmen Admission 

A, Students presenting the General Secondary 
Education Certificate with an overall percentage of 
75 or better in either the Literary or Scientific stream 
may be considered for Freshman admission to highly 
selective institutions. Students obtaining an overall 
percentage of 60 or better may be considered for 
Freshman admission to other institutions. In both 
instances students should be considered for ad- 
mission in fields appropriate to their background. * 

B. Students presenting the Diploma of Science In- 
stitutes from Secondary Religious Institutes may be 
considered for Freshman admission following the 
percentages recommended for the general secondary 
stream (Item A-above) in programs appropriate to 
their background. 

C Students presenting the Secondary Industrial 
Technical Institute Certificate, representing 13 years 
of education, may be considered for Freshman ad- 
mission to applied engineering and engineering 
technology programs, without advanced standing. 

IV. TeacherEduca ' .n 

A Training Programs for Elementary Teachers 

1. Graduates of the three year Elementary Islamic 
Institutes should be considered for Freshman ad- 
mission . 

2 . Prc^-Serviie Training Program graduates should be 
considered for Freshman level admission without 
advanced standing 

V In%Servicc Training Program graduates should be 
considered to have completed the intermediate 
leMel of education. Graduates should be con- 

* Special Comtiifraiton for Admtsstom Officers Secondary tran- 
Kfiptsshow the maximum and mmjmum numbcrof pomts whiih 
arc possible for a student to earn on the General Secondary 
Education Certificate bxaminaiion, sometimes referr<^d to as the 
Uufhyyah. as well as the total points which the student has ob- 
tained In order to convert the scores into percentages the U S ad- 
missions officer should divide the maximum number of points in- 
to the student's "obtained marks '* The grading scale is listed 
below 

100 - W% Excellent 

80-89% VervGood 

rO • 79 OckkI 

M)-6*)% Pass 



sidercd for admission at the senior high school 
level with appropriate high school credit granted. 

4. Graduates of In-Service Training Programs con- 
ducted at the Colleges of King Abdulaziz Univer- 
sity and the University of Riyadh should be con- 
sidered for transfer admission and awarded credit 
on a course- by-course basis appropriate to the in* 
stitution*s policy. 

5. The newly developed plan for opening of Junior 
Colleges offering the Associate of Arts degree will 
have to be evaluated on a course- by-course basis, 
since this plan is still in the preliminary stage. 

B. Training Prognms for Intermediate Teachers 

1. Graduates of the **Crash Programs** for 
Mathematics and Science teachers should be con- 
sidered for admission at Fre^nman level without 
advanced standing. This recpmmendation also 
applies to graduates of the Art Education and the 
Physical Education Training Institutes. 

C. Training Programs for Secondary Teachers 

(B.A. required, see Graduate Placement Recom- 
mendations) ' 

V. Transfer Admissions 

A. Students who complete university level studies and 
achieve at least an average of **Good'* may be con- 
sidered for admission at the ap|9ropriate level, and 
may be awarded transfer credit on a course- by- course 
basis. 

B. Students presenting course work from the Institute 
of Public Administration^ who meet the freshman 
admission requirements (Section III, above) prior to 
admission to the institute, may be considered for ad- 
mission at the appropriate level and may be awarded 
transfer credit on a coursc-by-course basis. This 
recommendation applies primarily to the two-year 
pre-service training programs discussed earlier. 

C. Students applying from the King Abdulaziz Military 
Academy, the King Faisal Air Force College, and the 
Internal Security Forces College may be considered 
for admission to the undergraduate level in 
professional programs such as law enforcement or 
administration of justice, and related areas with 
transfer credit awarded on a course-by-course basis. 

D. Transfer credit should not be awarded for courses 
taken during preliminary (preparatory) programs 
such as those formerly offered by King Abdulaziz 
University and currently offered by the Lfiiiversity of 
Petroleum and Minerals and King Faisal University. 

VI. Graduate Admissions 

A. Students with an undergraduate degree from the 
University of Riyadh, King Abdulaziz University, 
the Islamic University of Imam Muhammad Ibn 
Saud, the Unviersity of Petroleum and Minerals, the 
Islamic University and King Faisal University with an 
average of ''Qood" should be considered for ad- 
mission at the graduate level. 

B. Post graduate work at the above institutions may be 
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awarded appropriate toursc credit actording to the 
institution's policy. 

SPECIAL SERVICES 
AVAILABLE 

The Saudi Arabian Educational Mission. 2223 West . 
Loop South. Suite 400. Houston. Texas.77027. provides 
logistical and other support for its students in the United 
States and can also serve as an invaluable resource to in- 
stitutions enrolling Saudi students. 

The mission's functions are outlined as follows: 

The Saudi Arabian Educational Mission to the United 
States of America and Canada is an office of the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Administratively it is attached tt) the Saudi Arabian 
Ministry of Education, and diplomatically it functions un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Embassy of Saudi Arabia in 
Washington. D.C. 

The activities of this office are manifold. Under the 
Scholarship Program of Saudi Arabia, it administers the 
scholarships to more than three thousand Saudi students 
attending U.S. academic institutions. Ti : nvolves 
monitoring of their academic progress, issuance Oi travel 
tickets to and from Saudi Arabia, medical coverage, 
payment of tuition and other mandatory fees, sending 
their monthly allowances and looking after the general 
well-being of the students and their families ac- 
companying them. 

The office undertakes procurement of materials and 
equipments, invites bids and tenders, and recruitment of 
faculty and staff members for the universities and govern- 
mcnfoffices in Saudi Arabia 

The office also promotes cultural relations between the • 
two countries by promoting exchange programs among 
academic institutions involving scientists, researchers and 
academicians in programs of mutual interest. 
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MIDDLE EASTERN MOSAIC 

/ t'e Thi)mf>\{)n 

During the Middle Hystcrn \Vi)rkshop in (Xtobcr- 
/ Niwcmbcr the panic ipants baamt- aware as thev 
visited HI Egypt. Saudi Arabia. Kuwait and Jordan (m lieu 
of Lebanon), that each of these countries is in the process 
of tumultuous change and that each counirv has a special 
role in the affairs, not only ot the Middle l!ast. but also in 
the affairs c^f the rest of the world. 

The rapidity wi(iy|hich the almost simultaneous tear- 
ing down and consffuction of buildings occurs in Saudi 
Arabia is electrifying to witness Other changes, not so 
highly visible but nonetheless detectable, arc also m 
' evf/V - vc Kgypr is in the process of its own kind of change 
». ►pes and aspirations for a better future, supplying 
" wdership through the human resources of irs own 
vfX^K. *'ud/ educated cadre to assist with the enormous 
. ^slf , ^ :din^ teachers to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
J'»* ' -"ntnrK-s-old position, die site of political 

' ''K'^ ' ' serves as a pivotal listening and speak- 

mg f.oM tv s.,^^• (,* the stances of the Near East Kuwait's* 
developmc resembles and rivals even the most opulent 
ot the iaics of the Arabian Nights Describing "what it 
was like" is no small task, nor an easy one. as many of the 
a.spects and faitors involving life and the peoples who live 
there are not simplv nor accurately perceived and inter- 
preted nor easy to explain 

With some exceptions, this was a first visit into the Mid- 
dle East for most of our group It was a highly 
iHummaring. enriching and rewarding experience to rever- 
se roles with the students (who so often later became ^ 
friends), who had trequentiv stood in our offices or visited 
our homes and from whom we had been able to learn 
so much it Ls hard tor us to comprehend and give suffi- 
cient credit to the qualities of adaptability and inner 
resources which these students exhibit during their stay m 
the United States Because they generally present such an 
integrated and successfully functionmg demeanor, means 
that It was probably even more difficult to visualize their 
homelands or actualize experiences which have been ex- 
pressed or described through other media But reverse the 
procedure, we did. and somehow it is quite different to ar- 
rive in a totally Arabic-spcaking metropolis with 8 million 
people. Cairo. thmxaXmd._oncsdfjJl.iL!^^ 
speaking capital of the world A way of life. cVrlTuaes old. 
meets some of the currents of the present,day in the blerrd-^ 
ing of the fumes and bustle of the bumpcr-to-bumpcr 
bus/ Fiat/Merc cdcs/donkcy cart melange which criss-cross 
the Nile over its numerous bridges However, the sound 
and light show at the Pyramids of Gizeh exemplifies and 
4U''o;uates some of the contrasts of the modern Middle 
East a^ 'he men of todav live among the works of their 
foft5k4r^ 

It was a ver\- heartening time to be in Egypt As often 
happens, we seemed to be recogni/ed as Americans and 
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people o! all ages and description along the streets would 
inquire, (sometimes in very limited' 
Engjish^) "Americans^ Good! Most Welcome/* SincT 
we had departed at a lipie when jther events of internal 
strife in the Middle East were threatening and escalating, 
this made such a reception more meaningful. The legen- 
dary hospitality of the Middle East bespeaks, not just of 
hospitality, but of a philosophy of living It is important 
and essential to understand that this emanates from the in- 
terconnections and loyalties that exist between families 
and friends in an absolute manner which is difficult for us 
to conceive We are casual, capricious and sometimes 
business-like in our relationships and dealings but 
generally it suits our own needs and has little to do with 
family, honor, or loyalty to another. 

With us. we t(H)k every kind of perception and ex- 
pectation conceivable . . . from minds filled with 
tabulations of facts and figures involving economic con- 
ditions and oil output, to a Scheherazade-Sinbad orien- 
tation In the presence of billboards in Arabic. I often 
found myself thinking of the statistics from a study of the 
American Council on Education which reveal that even 
though 100 million persons speak Arabic throughout the 
world. Middle Eastern language enrollments in the U S. 
draw only about 1 . U)0 students per year Of these, all but 
a handful drop by the wayside before they become truly 
proficient. In reverse, it makes all the more admirable the 
tenacity and capability displayed by the Arab student who 
often has to expend well over a year intensively studying 
English in order to participate and then study in English- 
speaking countries, Some of us returned home expressing 
the desire to enroll in basic Arabic courses. 

Egypt's nationalism and pride does not preclude a deep- 
rooted i^d evident interest in relationships with the 
western world Its historicity includes centuries of service as 
the crossroads, not only of Europe and southern African 
peoples, but as the east-west fulcmm of Middle Eastern 
and Mediterranean neighbors Today it serves as mentor 
and leader in untold ways At present, despite its severe 
dual handicap of poverty and illiteracy. Egypt supplies as 
many as 25% of its trained teachers, and also some of its 
best ones, to several othe'' countries of the Middle East 
Egypt as one of the oldest civilized nations of the world 
will continue to supply future educators, administrators 
and leaders to shape much of the policy and practices 
which are forged in the Middle East. 

\ TIMELESSNESS 

Time IS the commodity to be found most in abundance 
in Egypt and brings to mind an anecdote which is 
illustrative and appropriate: 

As two U N delegates co.wersed. one from Mexico and 
one fVom the Middle East, the Mexican representative 
inquired of the Middle Easterner, 

"Don't you have some expression which is equivalent in 
meaning to 'Manana^' ' 

The latter rephes. "Yes. but it doesn't have the sanK 



sense- of urgtmy Ha'atl bukra. inshallah (after 
tomorrow. God willing) 

This clement, plus bureaucratic practices and inef- 
ficiencies seem to make it very difficult to accomplish mat- 
ters of even reasonable urgency However, it began to be 
evident that this is not only true for strangers but also for 
the popuUce itself, so that a certain resignation, patience, 
persistence ox savotr-fatre must be developed 

Many of the other matters of life's substance takt 
precedence in the Middle East over that quantity we name 
* time and this is truly important to gaining insight m com- 
paring the basis ^f value systems 

INSHALLAH-IF GOD IS WILLING 
This kind of fatalistic outlook is as much a part of the 
land and peoples of the Middle East as are the minarets 
and mosques which are omnipresent in their punctuation 
of the sky and landscape The relationship between the 
outer or external ramifications of this v(ew and the private, 
inner sources emanating from within ekh individual, are 
not always easily discernible. 

Even a supciTicial look opens to some extent a glimpse 
into our own cultural background. For the most part, 
because of elements of our own culture and training and 
acceptance of the concepts of individualism, the needs of a 
** personalized god or religion" and the active pursuit of 
"being master of our own fate." we are probably more un- 
comfortable than we like to admit, and often frustrate J. 
and finally condescending in our (forced) acceptance of 
this alien philosophy, usually carrying it off with a display 
of humor if it can be managed. It docs, however, represent 
a very serious difference m fundamental values and means 
a reverent acceptance to the submission o^the will of God, 
the basis of Islamic precepts It does mean that a tolerance 
and sensitivity and understanding must be cultivated, 
then respected and preserved. It is sometimes un- 
fathomable to us of the western world how complicated, 
tedious or unproductive certain processes can be but we 
must try to remember thai at the same time some of our 
own actions of expediency, efficiency and im- 
personal izaton become dehumanizing, humiliating and 
^ superficial I am aware that my thinking often lacks the 

humility, grace or judgment to remember that I am of a 
very young melting pot n%t\on which is not exceptionally 
nationalistic, yet at the same time highly pragmatic in per- 
formance and reaction. I know. too. that it becomes easier 
for me to believe in the world of the Middle East, that a 
chance meeting in the airport at Luxor with a friend of a 
friend from Connecticut is a matter of fate, or I will find 
my lost suitcase inshallah. 

I have thought back, many times, on another incident 
which occurred during my stay. After speaking for an hour 
with one of Egypt's modern writers, a man of letters well 
known throughout his country, we began to discuss 
bclieft. dissimilarities and differences between his country 
and mine. 

Finally he said. "It's all a matter of fate." 
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When I disavowed this, he replied. "How else can you 
explain the fact that several days ago I received this child's 
toy (a small white bear on his desk) destined to be a gift to 
my voung nephew, son of my brother. He lives in the same 
town as you do and the toy was brought to rne by a friend 
who recently was in Russia. Then you appear, and you 
shall carry it home in your suitcase. It all fits together." 

And so I did carry it home, wondering more frequently, 
in retrospect, about fate 

, MOHAMMAD. THE SON ... Of THE HOUSE 
GF 

To the most inexperienced eye. the evidence. of the 
strong family network and ties is everywhere abun- 
dant . . . even in unexpected ways and places . . . like 
the evening spent in a city night club watching the folk 
dancing. But equally compelling to see was the family 
seated nearby ... the parents, two pre-pubcny aged 
children, their grandmother, someone who fit the category 
' of a favorite uncJe, one or two other adult friends, all en- 
joying the performance together. 

It was said by one of our Middle Eastern hosts. "In the 
United States everybody works; women don't need to get 
married; but in the Middle East tradition dictates the need 
for a family." And according to the Koran, it is incumbent 
upon every male to marry and have children. I suspect it is 
this heritage, the direct tracing of antecedents, the 
drawing of parameters of accepted societal norms that 
probably enables the Middle Eastern student to journey to 
western lands, pursue his course of study and live a richly 
rewarding life, then return to his homeland and usually 
readjust into what is a secured, predominant familial 
hierarchy. This is becoming more hazardous, however, 
with the rapidly-changing needs imposed upon each of 
these individuals by their society. In Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, although many manifestations of the old ways of 
life remain, family upheaval is occurring as the demands of 
modernization channel young, highly educated persons 
from the accustomed influence and sphere of their ex- 
tended family to other cities or more urbanized parts of 
the country. In addition, throughout the Middle East the 
governments are making concerted efforts to settle the 
nomads which is in effect also contributing to the ur- 
banization process. The transplant of a young family from 
Mecca to Riyadh, for example, is an undertaking which in- 
volves leaving established family and its ties and con- 
veniences and makes of that young family one of the 
growing numbers of apartment dwellers in an unknown 
and sizeable city, a great distance removed. This is a 
change of virtually calamitous proportion. 

In the oil-rich countries of the Middle East the themes of 
the old world and of the new world are not always perfectly 
meshed. Traditions and cuhural conservatism are often af- 
fronted by modernization, institutions and technology. 
The medium of educational exchange and expansion has 
brought exposure on a sizeable scale for the first time to 
different measures, standards and ways of living. In Saudi 
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Arabia the Ha; or annual pilgrimage has focused only on 
the jitual and homogeneity of those who follow Islam, 
with pure or restricted purpose, a traffic simply of faith 
and devotion Now the outer world bursts in upon the 
resource-laden centers bringing ideas and practices which 
may be at least debatable, and at the other extreme, com- 
pletely altruistic or unrealistic 

THE MOSQUES AND THEMINARETS 
, Even though in the western world there is relatively easy 
access to schooling, newspaper, radio and television, which 
condition us to think of all of this as the accepted norms of 
living, some of this nonchalance and acceptance may have 
received a slight jolt, as we came to realize that the chances 
were one in four or five that our taxi drivers could readzn 
address, carefully written in Arabic on a scrap of paper 
This means, in part, that a tremendous emphasis is placed 
on the spoken language, and much of it is learned through 
a process of rote memorization (One boatman en- 
countered on the Nile spoke six different languages, in- 
cluding French. German, and Italian . . all acquired 
from his clientele, as he plied the river.) 

It is necessary to realize that this learning is imbedded 
histoncally in transmittal of the teachings of the Koran. 
Most of the students ^o come from the Arabic world with 
fully literate capacities have an undergirding of hours, 
months, and years expended in the training, meaning, 
and interpretation of the sacred teachings of the Prophet. 
This same training often endows the Middle Eastern per- 
sonality with other attributes, including discipline and 
respect, which are often significant factors in the learning 
process. 

The mosques and minarets symbolize the beliefs and 
practices embodied in Islam. While it is an extremely in- 
dividualistic kind of faith in which man's actions are deter- 
mined by God. on the other hand, man has the self- 
responsibility, primarily through his own good works or 
acts to afirmiind practice his faith The Five Pillars of Faith 
' are vested in' the (I) Creed of Islam; (2) prayer; (3) fasting; 
(4) the pilgrimage; and (5) charity. It is, thus, that Islam 
proclaims not only beliefs, but it is essential to carry on the 
# works described by God through man's acts and actions. 
The study of the Koran and its teachings forms a strong, 
formalized religious framework, utilized daily. 

Scholars and knowledgeable students of Islam have ob- 
served certain phenomena which are somewhat unique to 
Islam Islam seems especially suited to the needs of the 
peoples of the arid, desert lands, and its growth and adop- 
tion and retention has. for the most part, followed such a 
geographic pattern. The character of the Islamic city or 
'municipal center' has some important differences from its 
western counterpart, in which all the organizational needs 
and services, including political and governmental aspects 
are located. The Islamic city or urban center corresponds 
more to a hierarchical social structure relating to the 
religious and cultural structure of the society. In times past 
It served as a fortress, where security was to be found. And 
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logically, all of the practices of the Pillars of the Faith ^re 
best served through an urbanized setting* the situating 
and protection of the mosque(s), the five daily prayers at 
the call of the muezzin, the Fast of Ramadan with its noc- 
turnal emphasis, and the Pilgnmage itself to the cities of 
Mecca and Medina. This in turn points to a certain level or 
standard of living, the middlr^class. a necessity for the 
ideal practice of being a Moslem.* 

CHlAfiOSCUKO 

While there are innumerable forces interacting and 
responsible for the behavior, actions, and responses of any 
culture, they are by their very nature complicated and not 
so easily discernible, nor definable. It is essential in the 
Middle East to have some idea of the historical antecedents 
of certain customs and practices. In prime focal view is the « 
outward manifestation of concealment: the black veils. 
What really lies behind this usage? Some recent research 
may offer insights into the adherence to this practice, 
found in some parts of the Middle East. Behind those 
veils, which are getting thinn^ and shorter, and in some 
cases have been banished by the wearers, for various 
reasons, there are women and girls of considerable charm, 
intelligence and beauty. 

In actuality, the wearing of such a veil has not been an 
absolute heritage historically, although the question of 
modesty and family honor do^s appear to pre-date the 
Islamic period. Discussions of this matter include reference 
to the ** modesty code," (1) for both men and women, (2) 
as individuals, and (3) as a group. This is not necessarily 
associated with religious values, so that it is not thought to 
be an Islamic practice, per se. This concept assumes that 
the value of the code and honor involved is thought of as a 
collective possession of the group. It is to be practiced and 
responded to through the males of the tribe, and primarily 
to protect the honor of their women, and to affirm their 
own fighting ability. Apparently marriage ties are less im- 
portant than blood ties, an interesting contrast to com- 
parable ideals held in some western societies. To preserve 
and venerate so zealously such a concept means that cer- 
tain procedures and regulations must be adhered to: 

(1) definite, fundamental behavioral codes are 
established and understood for women; 

(2) these also set the role for men; 

(3) since one of the purposes is for the protection of 
women (and the tribe thereby), the men become the only 
**public actors'*; 

(4) this means a certain segregation of the sexes, with 
duties and activities of each sex delimited and supervised. 

This organizational pattern of Arab society has also been 
described as applicable to small-scale personalized units, 
such as those typified by the ancient Arab families/ tribes, 
until the present. Cataclysmic or revolutionary changes 
have begun to occur. Urbanization and education are 
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beginning to alter some of these patterns. an^/lT\^s un- 
certam what will emerge * 

THE SECOND SEX 
The status of women m the Middle East is changing: 
since the advent of Islam in the 7th Century, women's lot 
has improved Accorj^g the the Koran, the manage con- 
tract as well as anv di9V|^which might occur, must be a 
mutually-concluded agrccmt In the case of plural 
marriage (up to four permitted), each wife must be treated 
equally, which often means separate households. Each 
marriage partner has independent property rights. The 
role of women has encountered many ups and downs since 
the 7th Century, but among many changes is the fact that 
polygamy is dying out 

Lebanese women attained the vote in 1953 and now 
make up about 40% of the country's workers. They 
usually do not participate in arranged marriages, and are 
free to date This is still not generally true however, in 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia However, at the urging of his 
wife. Queen Iffat, the late King Faisal by royal decree 
paved the way to open public education for women 
beyond the elementary level in I960. In Kuwait larger 
numbers of women than men Thq^e occasionally been 
enrolled in the institutions of higher education. In Egypt 
the government has made two important statements regar- 
ding the status of women. The Constitution of 1956 
guaranteed to women, "compatability between her role in 
the society and her duties in the family." The second, the 
National Charter of 1962, included a statement of the 
equality between men and women: "Woman must be 
regarded as equal to man, and she must therefore shed the 
remaining shackles that impeded her free movement, so 
that she may play a constructive and profoundly important 
part in shaping the life of the country." In Saudi Arabia 
the Girls' Education Administration indicates that it ex- 
pectji to (2) give girls a clear understanding of their 
responsibilities towards their children, their homes, 
and society, and (b) to satisfy prevailing educational needs 
throughout the country. There is still considerable am- 
bivalence on the part of girls in Saudi Arabia as to whether 
or not they want to opt for schoolinl or domesticity, 
although many, many more young ms»ried women are 
continuing schodi If the opportunities arc^roferred in the 
job market, this may be one of the keys of solution of un- 
fulfilled manpower needs. At present the curricula for 
girls' education is strictly prescribed, with little latitude or 
variance permitted, and the same is true of the job 
situation. To date there are only a handful of qualified 
Saudi women to fulfill teaching po.sts; most of these are oc- 
cupied by non-Saudis (Syrian, Lebanese, Sudanese, Egyp- 
tian, etc.) Nonetheless, in less than 10 years the program 
of public education has progressed from the first provisions 
for elementary education of girls to the opening of the 

*Dodd. Pncr C ' f-amily Honor and the Fortes of Chingf m Arab 
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Girls' College of Education in Riyadh, with a four-year un- 
dergraduate curriculum. As growing numbers of men of 
the Middle East become highly educated, many questions 
will be posed regarding responsibilities and attitudes in- 
volved in a marriage partnership when the wife has at- 
tained or ended schooling at a junior high level or lower. 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

Evidence of the seriousness and intent of the develop- 
ment of the educational level in the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries is found in the portion on Education of the Second 
Fm Year Pian of Saudi Arabia, which is presently in 
operation.* This ambitious undertaking reflcas both 
short-term attainable goals, as well as long-range projec- 
tions, and includes every phase of the educative process. 
The almost total illiteracy of the Fifties has already been 
eroded, although the undertaking is a task almost un- 
paralleled. The Saudi Minister of Education observed, "A 
drop of water spilled on a rock is seen in its entirety; if you 
drop it in the sea, it is not observed!" 

Accounting of the Five Year Plan shows that many of 
the planned school enrollments are on target, but the 
crunch is greatest with the requirements for adequately- 
prepared teachers. Prior to this time the concept of using 
one group which has received a certain educational level to 
then train in turn the level below, has be<n the most rapid 
expedient for accommodating the growing numbers of 
schooling-hungry individuals. Adult education for both 
men and women is an area of intense interest, with 
television, for example, just coming into use as an in- 
structive method. Summer campaigns for literacy training 
to nomadic and rural groups also figure prominently in 
planning, as do health building techniques, and hot meal 
programs. Cultural affairs and development of antiquities 
programs are anticipated, and emphasis will continue on 
higher educational levels for girls. While in this country we 
often tend to feel that college attendance is a relatively 
simple matter to accomplish, this concept and outlook 
have not traditionally pervaded educational philsophy in 
the Middle^ East. Financial support in the form of pay- 
ments and housing allowance are available to enable 
everyone who is able to become educated. 

The planning, the development, the action,go on, un- 
daunted and unrelenting. Several members of the Saud 
family. Ministers of the Supreme Educational Council of 
the Kingdom, expressed concern that the needs of action 
and decision making are so pressing that there is not 
adequate time to step'back to assess and evaluate. One of 
these men observed ruefully, "There are acute shortages of 
everything but money. ' ' ' 

There are numerous logistical and infrastructure 
problems, such as, for example, questions like: In outlying 
areas of the country which should take 
priority . . . building the schools, or building the roads to 
get to them? Or, could helicopters be used to convoy 
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students to sthool> And then, where can enough hehcop- 
.ter pilots be found to make such a proposal feasible? The 
greatest lack is manpower, and especially those trained to 
give middle or supporting services, to sustain the 
burgeoning growth in the pell-mell rush to ijiodernize 
Traditionally, this kind of work has not been sought, as it 
has not becti respected, well paid, or socially edifying. This 
ir reflected in the educational options selected by the in- 
tellectual elite of the youth of the country; the first choice 
is medicine; second-ranking is in thc^engineering fields, 
followed third by other choices in am and sciences 

These forces of growth, combined with planning for the 
future, while living in the present are almost indescribable 
in their juxtaposition, It is admirable, breath- 
taking ... in the sense of taking away one's breath, 
challenging to the imagination, and poignant beyond 
words to the observer. In addition to some of the intangi- 
ble implications mentioned earlier, such sights meet the 
eye as a steel and glass office building towering above the 
port of Jiddah. In the harbor lay 160 vessels waiting to be 
unloaded, some of them threre as long as four months . . 
because of the lack of mens manpower to unload them, 
and even though wor|c continues 24 hours a day. In 
Riyadh, the old adobe fortresses and structures from 
several centuries past are giving way tg products of moder- 
nity. Kuwait City has been the scene of bulldozing and 
abandonment, of replacements with high-rises and 
modern villas. However, Kuwait's Science and Natural 
History Museum opened in 1972 hopes to preserve some of 
the ancient heritage. It is thought that the desert nomads , 
will disappear entirely ,as they are quickly becoming'; 
anachronistic in this development. In some of the deserts^ 
plains and countryside of Egypt andjoxdan, life continues, 
unruffled by these currents of change in the midst. 

' *SSa// the day of parting he 
the day of gathering? 
The Prophet, Gibran. 

Iq addition to meeting the needs of the academic careers 
of the many students of the countries we visited in the 
Middle East, by improving and updating knowledge of ad- 
missions (Credentials, it can be very useful and meaningful 
that we, in the United States, insure a continuing and 
productive experience for those students after their ac- 
ceptance and arrival. Our institutions and communitites 
need to be informed about, and responsive to (a) the per- 
sonal and societal needs of the individual student, both at 
home and abroad; (b) the functioning of this personln his 
or her own country; (c) the kinds of goals this person has 
set; (d) the reaction this individual makes to different 
cultural stimuli; and lastly, the ways of finding solutions to 
these qtiestions in a sensitive and helpful manner, as the 
student ^r scholar lives in an alien western environment. 
The presence of the large number of students who are 
studying in the United States is an unparalleled op- 
\ «rtunity for mutual interchange and development of fci- 
formed and knowledgeable attitudes toward one another. 
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These scholars and students who are spending a part of 
their educational preparation in the United States can be 
far more instructive to natives of the L[nited States than all 
of the information gleaned second-hand from such sources 
as books, newspapers, television, or other news media. By 
such an ongoing interchange the paaicipants can also lay 
the foundation for intercultural relationships contributing 
to world well-being on many levels, in the future'ahead. 

Some thoughtful consideration is being given by Middle 
Eastern educators to the practice of sending very young, 
undergraduate students out of their own countries for 
schooling before they have gained sufficient maturity in 
their own cultures. Some of the factors of a more **open 
society*' in which marriage customs, for example, are less 
structured, can cause serious confusion or trauma among 
young students who are already out of the sphere of ex- 
tended influence of a highly-structured familial system. 
Even though some students appear to adjust better to life 
and circumstances in another country when they are 
younger, this may cause dissonaoce upon their return to 
the homeland. It was the expression of several educators 
interviewed that students' be sent out of their own coun- 
tries for an extended stay only when they are older and 
more mature, so that their own cultural attributes may be 
further inculcated. 

Language learning and facility is foremost in con- 
fronting and solving adjustment problems in the transition 
from one culture to another. Adequate preparation can 
not be minimized, and a lengthy time in the process of 
preparation is often required. Many smaller schools, com- 
munities and programs offer the best means of assisting in 
this kind of learning, 

A second matter for very serious consideration is thaf of 
orientation. The immersion in the life and customs of 
another land can be broadening and strengthening, or 
become a continuing ordeal with little understanding or 
rapport developed. Fortunately, the outgoing, direct and 
honest approach elicited from many of these students is a 
very, positive trait which can be dealt with on a like basis. 
As soon as possible it should be determiried what kind of 
orientation, if any, the student has had, either before the 
departure from home, or upon initial arrival, by whom, or 
with what agencies, so that necessary information can be 
supplied, or inaccuracies corrected, and a fruitful begin- 
ning made. The use of a willing and informed group of his 
own countrymen can be very valuable and helpful in 
initial assistance, and also a sympathetic, experienced host 
family, or an American student with the time and the in- 
terest. Feedback from the student is also a vital element to 
make sure what levels of understanding have actually 
taken place. A few of the institutions of higher learning in 
the Middle Eastern countries do htve orientation programs 
or semifitrs especially for the purpose of preparing the 
student for an overseas stay. Some of the staff of these 
schools realize however, that the adjustment problems 
may be acute and extended, and may make the difference 
in a successful academic undertaking. 
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Actual on-thc'sccnc culture shock can generally be com- 
batted with careful preparation and preempt action. It has 
been suggested by one of the officials of a Saudi Arabian 
Unviersity (a graduate of one of our midwestern univer- 
sities) that the adjustment for Saudi students might be 
made easier, and (in some cases) more successful if a 
program were devised xo "tutor" the student in un- 
derstanding mores and accepted behaviour patterns on the 
**An\frican scene." After some training and preparation, 
this^ould be accomplished by assigning each student one 
of^tie following mentors to assist in the initial few weeks or 
months: (a) an Americafi girl; (b) an American host 
family; (c) an American counterpart, who is willing and 
able to explain, for instance, what is involved in the 
American social system . . . dating, some of Americans' 
regard for time, what constitutes a bit of the religious 
background of the United States, a little of what the legal 
system entails in its workings, etc. Since some of the 
students have had little contact with the opposite sex, it 
could be ver>' useful, as one example, to explain that when 
an American girl smiles directly at the student, it is not a 
sign of immodesty, nor of any hi?Wen meanings, and it is 
accepted behaviour on every American campus or 
street . . . but also very far from acceptable behaviour in 
the student's homeland. Many other examples come to 
mind. 

In an extensive study of adjustment problems made for 
his doctoral dissertation Abdulrahman Jammaz has ex- 
tracted some of the following information from his survey 
sampling of 400 (out of 921) Saudi Arabian students who 
were enrolled through the United States in the winter of ^ 
1972. The students responding to his questionnaire were 
graduate students between 21 and 30 years of age, 60% of 
whom were registered in the Humanities and Social Scien- 
ces, and who were supported by the Saudi government. 

1. A large proportion of the group (62%) were satisfied 
with actual physical, living conditions 

2. Academic progress also rated a satisfacior>- response; 
several indices were used, including expression and 
participation. 41% rated their satisfaction as 
"great", while 40%- indicated "moderate" satisfac- 

' tion. (Only 6.4% were totally dissatisfied, and 
12% recognized some slight progress.) 

3. The matter of student-faculty relationships was 
examined. Because of the ingrained attitude of 
respect for elders in their home country, there were 
some difficulties in communication between the 
students and faculty. 

4. Questions about leisure-time activities incicaied 
that: 11% associated mostly with American studen- 
ts; 17% associated most frequently with foreign and 
other Arab students (excluding Saudis), while 33% 
associated almost exclusively with other Saudi?. 

^Relationships with most Americans were expressed 
to be satisfactory. But some caution or skepticism 
about continuing, or more than superficial relation- 
ships seemed to be felt 



6 Some experience with color or race discrimination 
was encountered, c( > cerning culture, or religious 
background, althou;/ 47% indicated that they had 
not experienced any form of discrimination. 

7. Descriptions of the American public, outside the_ 
academic community, ranged from "cold and un- 
friendly and unpleasant" to the other extreme, and 
62% indicated that the nalure of their social contacts 
with Americans was to the extent of visiting them in 
their homes and participating in their community- 
sponsored activities. 17% reported no relationships 
whatsoever with' the American public outside the 
college or university community. 

The author states: "A contributing factor in 
casing the Saudi Arabian student's adjustment to 
the new culture is deep and meaningful social con- 
tact with American families who have a sincere in- 
terest in him,^nd who are willing to introduce the 
foreign student to the members of the family and 
acquaint him with community affairs."^ 

A warning rises from other illustrative material in- 
cluded in this section that formal and superficial 
contact with Americans tend to make international 
students less satisfied with their relationships with 
the American people. 

8. In a self evaluation of their own individual ad- 
justment 66%' of the students "would recommend 
or advise that an intimate friend, or younger brother 
come to the United States to study", while the 
balance felt that adjustment problems in a strange 
environment and system were too difficult or 
frustrating. 

9. Size of the institution of enrollment also seemed to* 
be a contributing factor, and the smaller college and 
university seemed to belter suit the needs of these 
students, who were better able to adjust in such a 
setting. 

10. In statistics relating to marital status, of significance 
was the fact that married students whose , wives had 
been left in Saudi Arabia seemed to have fewer ad- 
justments to make than those whose wives ac- 
companied their husbands. 

11. Fifty-seven percent of the students who were study- 
ing in the United Slates had been employed prior to 
their arrival, and in most cases, this meant con- 
siderable loss of status or importance, adding fur- 
ther stress to these students. 

What clearer directives could be outlined for drawing 
plans and implementing action than those taken from 
such a summarization? Sufficient numbers of students and 
scholars have confronted this labyrinth previously to un- 
derstand its imperatives. The confusion of dwelling in the 
20th century can be profitably explored by the mutual ef- 

^Jammaz, Abdulrahman. 5Wi Stu<ients tn the Umted States A Stutiy 
of Then Adjustment Problems (Michigan Michigan State Unviersity, 
PhD . 1972. Education higher ) 
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forts, of those who seek to learn, and adapt, and construct, 
and those who serve as teachers, counselors . . . and friends. 
The effects of changes in family circumstances or news 
from home can seriously effect the emotional reactions and 
functioning of the Middle Eastern student, and should not 
be minimized. Careful and sympathetic counselmg is jl 
necessity in times of stress for this individual. Groundwork 
should be laid so that there is an openness and ability to 
communicate when there is a need 

Without the experience of the discovery of the depths 
which lie below appearances, many erroneous findings and 
conclusions can evolve, resulting in mistrust, isolation, and 
anger which can assume the defensive cloak of rejection. 
The close linkage between elemental fear and trust can 
best be understood and interpreted in today 's world by ex- 
tended cross-cultural exchange. And trust is implicit in 
sending one s sons and daughters into the world of the 
unknown (Riding an unknown camel in a strange desert 
also contains certain of the elements of trust . ) 

PEACE BE WITH YOU 
The impact of this visit was of the highest order. The 
many courtesies, unexpected kindnesses, the openness and 
sincerity which was always given in response to questions, 
the warmth and depth of those whom we met will linger in 
memory always. For all of this, and more, there can never 
be enough gratitude. The final .assessment for each of us is 
all part of our own mosaic of being and meaning. Some of 
the psychological, emotional, and physical reactions ex- 
perienced by each of us have been describe^! by one of the 
members of the Jordanian team, as he thought of the 
meaning of the Holy La.nd in the Middle East, when he 
recorded these words: 

'To attempt to describe the scene standing on the very 
spot where Moses had stood centuries ago, with the Dead 
Sea to my left across the 100 mile valley of the River Jor- 
dan; Jerusalem straight ahead, perhaps 75 miles away, as 
distinct as a few kilometers away; and Jericho to my right 
along with the Mount of Olives just beyond it, was over- 
- whelming Suddenly. I felt that I had, in fact, made a 

pilgrimage to the center of all Judeo-Chriltian tradition. 
To have walked just a few kilometers from Madaba to this 
historic site caused me to think about the fact that some of 
the same stones upon which I had walked were also walked 
by Moses and his crowds, by Abraham and other biblical 
figures. And so, as I stood there soaking up all that there 
was to take in, 1 found myself realizing once again that 
relations among people come down to the basics. Politics is 
only a function of what people have in common, their own 
sclf-dignity, their own pride, but more important than all 
of these, their own sense of history 

And this is what I will take away with me more than 
anything else, as I leave the Middle East. Common to 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, particulady Jordan and Lebanon as 
well as other Arab countries, there is a tremendous senn of 
history We in the United States have only a glimps<' oi 
history and accomplishment, certainly one that we can he 
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proud of. However, we have only a minor portion of the 
tremendous sense of survival that I sensed common to all 
countries in our short Middle East stay." 

We each learned more from this trip than can ever be 
described; many rimes we drew upon the known facets of 
our lives "at home** to draw comparison or^ make 
analogies. Our perspectives and outlook have grown, and I 
think each member of the group is acutely^aware of the 
educational challenges and urgent needs to be met. Our 
responsibility to respond to the outreach of ^he peoples 
and governments of the Middle East made to the people 
and resources of the United States ^ust take precedence 
over many other lesser tasks. This is a ^iod of almost in- 
conceivable growth and development in w^ich to provide 
essentialeducational services and resources "ti^ build those 
invaluable human resources of the Middle Ei^, and for 
the benefit of all men*s global interaction and future 
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WORKSHOP STAFF 

Project Director 
Robert J. Hcfling 

Assistant Dean for Graduate & InrernaiiDnal 
Admissions 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Admtntstrattve Director 
Robert Hannigan 
Dean of Student Services 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Report Editor 
FrankJ Moiek 

Associate Director of Admissions 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D C 



Pt K* DcLuia 

Diraior ot Admissions 

I rinidad Siate Junior College 

Trinidad^ Colorado 

Doroihy DcMillcr 

As>istani Torcign Siudcni Admissions Otfitcr 
University i)f Arizona 
Tuison. Arizona 

Walle r Dowdy, Jr 
Dircitorof Spcual Programs 
Kalama/oo Valley Community College 
Kalama/oo, Michigan 

Richard Elkins 
Direi tor of Admissions 
Kansas State Universiiy 
Manhattan. Kansas 

Claudine Fisher. Ohwrver 

Associate Director of Admissions and Records 

G)lorudo Si'itc Universiiv 

Fori Collins. Colorado 



WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

Caroline A id rich 
Associate Director of Admission^ 
California State University, Chico 
Chico, California 

Allison Birrel! ^ 
Graduate Admissions Counselor 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan ^ 

Dona Bretherick 

Admissions Administrative Assistant 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 

George Brooks 

Director, International Education 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 

Kathleen Bmsick 
International Student Counselor 
Montgomery Couniy Community College 
Rockville, Maryland 



San Halas/ 

Director. Graduate Admissions 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 

Euni«* Hoffman 
Student Admissions Examiner 
University of Wisconsin- Madison 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Gary Hopkins 

Iniernaiional Student Admissions Officer 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

Hattiejarmon, Ohsen^er 
Educational Specialist 
Academic Advisory Services 
Office of International Training, AID 
Washington, D C 

Johnny Johnson 
Director, Graduate Admissions 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 



Lynne Camp 

Assistant Director, Graduate and Professional Admissions 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Max LaGrone 

Assistant Director of Admissions 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 



Josephine Leo 

Director. Internat'.onal Education Scrvues 
Untversity of Maryland 
College Park. Maryland 

Marguerite Marks 

Admissions Qffucr. Foreign Students 
Portland State University 
Portland, Oregon 

Duchess Mills 
Foreign Student Advisor 
Midlands Technical College 
Columbia, South. Carolina 

James Remillard 

Assistant Director for Foreign Admissions 
State University of New York 
Buffalo, New York , 

Inez Sepmeyer» Observer 

Administrative Services Officer. Admissions Office 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Maria Simpson 

Assistant Director of Admissions 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

Ronald Thomas % 
Director of Foreign Admissions 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale* Illinois 

lee Thompson, Observer 

NAFSA Community Section Chairperson -Elect 

Boulder, Coforado «* 

Diane Wood 

Office of Undergraduate Admissions 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor» Michigan 



APPENDIX B 

COUNTRY VISITS 

EGYPT 

October 17 AFME Office— Oreintation Lecture 
October 18 Association of Arab Univer 
sities— Discussion 



October 19 Ministry of Education 

October 20 Supreme Council of Universities 

Ministry of Higher Education. Foreign 
Cultural Relations 

October 2 1 Cairo Unviersity 

Ministry of Education 

October 22 The National Council for Education, Scien- 
tific Research & Technology 
Assiut Unviersity 

October 23 Assiut Unviersity 

Port Said School Zamaiek (private, 
language, co-educational school) 
Ain Shams Unviersity, Faculty of Education 
Faculty of Technology, Matareya 

October 26 Helwan Unviersity 

Ain Shams Unviersity, Office of the 
President 

Ministry of Education: 

—Curriculum affairs 

—Examinations Affairs 

—Primary Teachers Education 
Visit— Teachers education primary school 
for girls, Aggassia 
October 27 University of Alexandria 
Ministry of Education: 

—Preparatory Education 

-Vocational Education 
Vist a preparatory school 
Visit a vocational school 
October 28 Ministry of Education: 

—Secondary Education 
Higher Institue of Technology, Shobra 
American Unviersity of Cairo 
October 29 Al-Azhar Unviersity 
Ministry of Education 
Visit a primary school 
Higher Institute of Technology, Helwan 
Higher Institue of Social Work, Garden 
City 

Higher Institute of Social Work, Garden 
City 

Higher Institute of Physical Education 
^ (girls) 

The National Council for Education, Scien- 
tific Research & Technology 



October 19 

October 20 
October 21 
October 22 



October 23 
October 24 
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JORDAN 

American Friends of the Middle East Office 
Meeting Tour of Jerash 
University of Jordan, Office of the President 
Meeting with Nadia Helou, AFME, Beirut 
American Center (USIS)— lecture and 
discussion with Ministry of Education Of- 
ficials 
Petra 

Aqaba and Amman 
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Oitober 26 



October 27 



Oitobcr 20 



Ottobcr 21 



Oitobcr 22 



Oitobcr 23 



October 24 
Oitobcr 25 

Oitobcr 26 

Ot tobcr 27 



Ottobcr 20 
October 21 



October 22 



October 2 3 



too 



UNRWA Amman Training Center 
UMRWA Wadi Seer Voiational Training 
Center 

Ministry of Education (Teacher Training) 
United States Embassy 
UNRWA Educational Development Center 
UNRWA preparatory school 
Univcrsitv of Jordan — discussion 
Mttiistry of Education 
Government Secondary Sihool 
Vocational Tratning Sch(K)l 

KUiTAIT 

Ministry of Education — speiialized 
meetings with the Department of Elemen- 
tary Education, Secondary Eduiation. 
Primary Education, Planning and 
Curriiulum 

Tour of boy's seiondary school and a girl's 
sciondary sch(K)l-meeting with all principals 
and review of science facilities and 
classrooms 

Prepared in-counrry research on secondary 
schcH)l visitation 

Ministry' of Education — individual team 

members visited specific departments: 

Teacher Training Institute, Curriculum and 

Examinations Department 

Private School Visits 

Primary an^ intcrmcdnrte school visits 

Technical Institute— visit 

In-country research for Report 

Kuwait University— visit with Secretary 

General 

Special Education instructors — meeting 
and tour of facilities 

Kuwait University-tour of research facilities, 
meeting with Rector, Deans, representatives 
of the Ministry of Education 

SAUDI ARABIA 

University of Riyadh -Discussions 

Registrar and Admissions Office 
Visit to College of Engineering and College 
of Education, Vice Rector's Office, Univer- 
sity of Riyadh 

Visit to Girls Education Administration and 

Data Center, Ministry of Education 

Visit to Institute of Public Administration, 

the Islamic University of Imam Muhammad 

Ibn Sa'ud, the Girls College 

Meetings with representatives of the English 

Language Center and the U S. -Saudi 

Arabian Joint Commission on Economic 

Cooperation 

Team divided: six persons to Dhahran, four 
tojeddah 



October 24 Work session on Report 

October 25 Jeddah group met with representatives of 
King Abdulaziz University, visited Model 
Vocational School and Al-Thaghr Model 
Sch(H)ls 

Dhahran group met with representatives of 
the University of Petroleum and Minerals 
October 26 Jeddah group returned to King Abdulaziz 
University 

Dhahran group met with representatives of 
the King Faisal University 
October 27 Ministry of Education— discussion 
October 28 Visit— Royal Technical Institute, the 
Assima Model Institute and the Com- 
prehensive School in Riyadh 
Mettings with Ministry of Education 



APPENDIX C ' 

COUNTRY PRESENTATIONS-CAIRO 
EGYPT DAY IN CAIRO 



Introduction 
Background /History 
Primary/Secondary Education 
Teacher Education 
Higher Education 
Higher Education 
Placement Recommendations 



S. Halasz 
J.Leo 
D. Wood 
G. Brooks 
J. Remillard 
R. Elkins 
S. Halasz/J. Uo 



JORDAN DAY IN CAIRO 

Introduction A. Birrell 

Background on Educational Development D. Bretherick 

Elementary and Secondary Education M. Simpson 

Vocational /Technical Education P. DcLuca 

Teacher Training P. DcLuca 

Higher Education L. Camp 

Placement Recommendations P. DeLuca 

KUWAIT DAY IN CAIRO 

Introduction/Overview of 

Kuwait Educational System R. ThofT<as 

History W. Dowdy 

Primary/Elementary Education R. Hannigan 

Public Secondary Education D, DcMillcr 

Private Schools C. Aldrich 

Technical Education W. Dowdy 

Teacher Training R. Thomas 

Kuwait University C. Aldrich 

Placement Recommendations R. Thomas 
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Copies of previous workshop reports arc available at the NAFSA Central Office, 1860 19th Street, N W , Washington, . 
D C >20009 ^ , ^ ' 

^ 1966 T6e Bvaluatton of Asian Educational Credentials^ A V^'djrkshop Report (India, Jap'Un, Philippines, Taiwan). 
Editor, Lee Wikox ^ 

1968 Re/yort of the Training Workshop on the Evaluation of Asian Educational Credentials (Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Indonesia. Korea). Editor, Richard Dremuk. 

1969 The Admission and Placcmeni of Students'from Latin America A Workshop Report (Brazil, Central America. 
Colombia, Venezuela). Editor, Lee Wilcox 

1970 The Admission and Placement of Students, from the Pacific —Asian Area (Australia, Ceylon, Hong Kong. In- 
dia. Malaysia. New Zealand, Pakistan, Singapore, Okinawa and the Pacific Islands) Editor, Sanford C. 
Jameson. * 

197 1 The Admission and Academic Placement of Students from Selected Countries of Latin America: A Workshop 
/?^/^or/ (Argenti.ia, Chile. Ecuador, Peru) Editor, Joel B. Slocum 

1974 The German Ameruan Conference on Educational Exchani^e A Conference Report (Germany), Editor, Philip 
P Bycrs. 

« 

1974 The Admission and Academic Placement of Students from the Caribbean A Works ho fl Report (British Pat- 
terned Education, the French West Indies, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the U.S Virgin Islands). Editor. Cynthia Fish. 

1974 The Admission and Academic Placement of Students from Selected Sub-Saharqn African Countries. A 
Workshop Report (Most countries of East, Central and West Africa) Editor, Cynthia Wise. 

1974 Ihe Admission and Academic Placement of Students from Selected Countries of Scandinavia A Workshop 
Report (Denmark, Finland. Norway and Sweden) Editor, Cliff Sjogren 

1975 The Admission and Academic Placement of Students from Selected Arab Countries: A Workshop Report 
(Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia) Editor, FrankJ. Molek. 

Several of the reports listed above have- been en '^d into the Educational Resource Information Center (ERIC) system of 
the U.S Office of Education, Washington, D C , and are available on microfiche. 
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